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THE SEAMY SIDE OF LIFE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


BY HENRY C. ROWLAND, M. D. 


HE reveille was sounded by a cavalry 

bugler across the lightening parade- 
ground. Before the full, clear notes had 
struck the mountain-side and wavered 
back in mellow overtones, the call was 
caught by a sleepy infantry bugler and 
thrown quivering out again. Then the 
artillery musicians took up the hated 
strains in different keys, and the silvery 
discord reached the outposts, who sent it 
back in distant tremulous tones. 

The red sun looked over the shoulder 
of an eastern hill, brought its slanting 
beams to bear upon the misty valley, and 
the steaming, tropical day had broken. 

In the convent across the parade- 
ground, the doctor woke from humid 
unconsciousness, stared sleepily at a 
lizard overhead, and turned on his cane- 
bottomed bed to avoid the glare of sun- 
light that came pouring through the 
myriad shell window panes. An artillery- 
mule brayed noisily for his breakfast, 
and a chorus of neighs came from the 
troop horses. 

The major’s orderly clattered along the 
teak flooring of the corridor and knocked 
sharply at the doctor’s door. 

‘*The major’s compliments, and there 
will be an advance of two companies at 
eight o’clock. Will the doctor have a 
detail ready to go with them?”’ 

“Very well.”’ 

The messenger saluted and clattered 
off, waking the sick in the adjacent 





wards. The doctor groaned, and climbed 
stiffly out from under his mosquito- 
netting. The osier of water he poured 
over his head somewhat revived him. 
Before creeping into his clammy clothes 
he bandaged his legs from the ankle up, 
for the fertilizer in the fields about a 
native town is not good for open sores. 
As he finished dressing, ‘‘ sick-call”’ 
sounded from the gates. Half the garri- 
son responded, and, gaunt and hollow- 
eyed, came trooping in. The other half 
were not on the sick-report, but should 
have been. The doctor walked through 
the waking wards, and the patients 
watched him apathetically from their 
hard little cots. Most of them were the 
the color of their khakis. Those that 
were not had no color at all. 

‘*B Company—Adams. What’s the 
matter, Adams!”’ 

‘* Fever, sir.’’ 

‘* How often do you have your chill?’’ 

“Every day, sir. It’s coming on 
now.’’ The man’s lips were blue and re- 
tracted over his teeth. 

‘‘Allright. Three of these every four 
hours. Can’t put you on sick-report, 
Adams. No one for guard-duty now.”’ 

‘* Very good, sir.’” The man shambled 
off to relieve the prison guard: that 
meant four hours in the sun, with two 
hundred rounds swinging from his stom- 
achless waist. 

Yes, I 


‘‘ Billings. Dysentery, eh? 
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remember; had it four months now? 
Think you can manage to get about? 
I’ve got no more cots in the hospital. 
Sergeant, mark Billings sick in quarters, 
and take this can of soup and see that he 
gets nothing else. When you run out, 
report to the hospital steward. 

‘Brooks. Dhobie itch — nonsense, 
man; we've all got that. Can’t walk? 
You'll have to, Brooks; your company’s 
going on a hike this morning. Come, 
none of that; get along with you. Stew- 
ard, give himsome chrysarobin ointment, 
two per cent. 

‘“*D) Compan-e-e-e—Atkins. Ves, I 
see; got an abscess on your leg—bamboo 
thorn—yes. Steward, got a clean knife? 
Can’t put you onsick report, Atkins; your 
company’s going out. Keep that thing 
as clean as youcan. Steward, send that 
man that’s just fainted up to the ward. 
If you haven’t got any more cots, let him 
spread his blanket on the floor.’’. 

Forty men were treated in an hour and 
a half. Not one but would have been a 
bed-patient in a city hospital, and the 
doctor knew it; but Filipinos can’t be 
expected to commit suicide, so thirty 
went to duty, and ten were marked sick 
in quarters. Then the doctor got his 
breakfast, had his chill, and made things 
ready for the advance. 
$i Promptly at eight o’clock the assembly 
sounded, and the men fell in with a piti- 
ful attempt at snap and spirit. Forming 
for a ‘‘ hike’’ was different from lounging 
through guard-mount, and a different in- 
terpretation was apt to be put upon a 
truly involuntary lassitude. They were 
watched indolently but critically from 
the shade of the nipa huts where the 
other companies were quartered. Fili- 
pinos squatting on their heels in the 
shade of the huts looked on with gloomy 
indifference, while the naked brown 
babies, who had many friends in the 
forming ranks, ran beside and pattered 
joyously to the men who were ordered 
out to kill their fathers. The colonel, a 
lean old hound who had an absolute im- 
mutiny from fear, fever, and fatigue sur- 
veyed them sadly. 

** Sloppy-looking crowd, chuck full of 
fever—and sand. MHardly hold their 
rifles. When we came out here I had a 
thousand sharp shooters and a thousand 
crap shooters. Lookat’emnow. That’s 
what comes of camping in a fever hole 
like this. H’m, very well, captain; get 
the company in motion.’’ 





“*Shoulder—h’ arms! Right forward 
—fours right—march /”’ 

The column swung down the dusty 
road; a feeble cheer came from the nipa 
huts; some of the men grinned, but most 
of them were too intent on keeping pace 
with the others. 

Four miles down the road they struck 
across the rice paddies and forded a 
shallow stream from the banks of which 
came a few ineffectual shots that ceased 
at their approach; then they were ordered 
to deploy irom the bamboos on the other 
side. Far across the fields to the right 
they saw some scattering puffs of bluish 
white. The bamboos behind them 
snapped and cracked noisily. By the 
roadside, five hundred yards in advance, 
they saw the other company waiting for 
them to get abreast. More than one of 
them, who cared little for the bullets, 
looked with dread upon the sun-scorched 
stretch of meadow they must cross, and 
wondered if they had strength to reach 
the other side. The fight ahead was 
not an exhilarating danger. It was hot, 
heartbreaking work, with perhaps a pain- 
ful wound in payment. Some of them 
looked wistfully at the cool shade of the 
bamboos, and wondered what they would 
not be willing to give to be able to throw 
off their heavy accoutrements and stretch 
out at full length as long as they wished. 
Three men had dropped out, one from 
heat and two from general exhaustion. 
Another fell, but his reputation could not 
stand it; and at the jeers of the men 
about him and a cutting remark from his 
captain, he scrambled to his feet and 
tagged along behind. 

They neared the outer trench, and 
occasionally could see dark objects along 
its edge. Behind, a splendid creature in 
white and glitter was walking back and 
forth. They lost sight of him after the 
first volley, but later found his finery in 
an abandoned hut. 

‘*Compan-e-e-e, halt! Ta-ta!’’ sang 
the bugle. The men dropped in their 
tracks. A scattering fire came from the 
extreme right. In front of the doctor a 
tall stalk of meadow- grass swayed slightly 
and fell. There was not a breath of air. 

Thug! Ugh! A man at the other 
end of the line doubled sidewise like an 
alligator. 

A call came for the doctor. He got up 
and started down the line. He went 
quickly, and not altogether from profes- 
sional zeal or motives of humanity. For 
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ten minutes they waited, while the sun 
blazed down upon them, struck the 
steaming ground, and radiated back, 
stinging their nostrils as they breathed. 
Little shivers run up and down their 
backs—not the kind that come in a mili- 
tary drama while the orchestra plays the 
national hymn, but the kind one has 
when he gets into a very hot bath. 
Several of the men fell asleep. These 
were the country boys from Hoosier 
towns who were used to getting up at 
five to milk, eating on the stroke of the 
clock, and going to bed at eight sharp. 
Up to this time their greatest irregularity 
had been the annual circus or a semi- 
annual country ball. The townies, hol- 
low-eyed but cheerful, made profane re- 
marks and discussed their favorite saloon. 
The old grim-visaged veterans, who 
paraded with service stripes from the 
wrist to the elbow and who had baked 
and fried before on alkali plains, chewed 
placidly and held their peace, with a 
vigilant gray eye peering from beneath a 
bushy brow, while the keen-edged weap- 
ons of sun and fever and discomfort were 
blunted on their leathery hides. 

A spatter of firing from the left, and 
the air was cleft by queer, uncanny 
sounds. They heard a patter of feet in 
the road and saw the other company 
streaming toward the trench. 

“‘Ta-ta! Rise up!’’ sang the bugle. 
They rose up, some eagerly, some wearily, 
some sleepily, all willingly. 

“Up with you, boys! Get at ’em! 
Run’em out! Give ’em hell!’’ ‘‘ Hell’’ 
is a good word in connection with any- 
thing military. It is not profane; in- 
deed, the only trouble is that it is: too 
mild. The Krags began to answer the 
Mausers and Remingtons. A yell went 
up, and the enemy began to leave 
their trenches. Many, -however, stayed. 
Some of the Americans stopped before 
they reached the trench, but none went 
back. The doctor was well in the lead, 
because it was safer there. The men in 
khaki overran the trench, and fought 
their way raggedly into the town, where 
they found many peaceful ‘‘ amigos’”’ in 
their peasant costumes, most of whom 
weresmoking quietly. All were dripping 
with perspiration, however, and one or 
two showed red blotches through their 
linen clothes. Along the shore, numer- 
Ous outrigger canoes were paddling 
vigorously acrossthe river’s mouth. The 
presidente hastened to the ‘‘K. O.’’ to 
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assure him of his enduring sympathy 
with the American cause and to deplore 
the resistance offered by many quarrel- 
some citizens over whom he had no con- 
trol.: There was fresh earth on the front 
of his tunic, a black smudge across his 
right cheek, and a large tear in the crown 
of his new straw hat. Everybody was 
resting but the doctor and his satellites. 
A boy fresh from college and wearing a 
red cross on his sleeve was directing 
some Chinese coolies in carrying the 
wounded to a near-by hut. The doctor 
made his way to a captain. 

‘*Got any prisoners, Miller? ’’ 

‘No. Why?” 

‘IT want some one to carry some of 
these shot people back. I’ve gotacouple 
of nasty compound fractures. Our boys 
are played out. Why can’t I impress 
some of these scoundrels ?”’ 

‘**Twon’t do. They’re peaceful citi- 
zens.’’ The captain grinned. ‘‘Ask the 
major.’’ The doctor asked the major. 

‘*Yes, take the whole outfit if you 
want. If they kick, bat ’em over the 
head with your gun. Orderly!” A 
country boy of seventeen saluted. ‘‘Give 
Captain Miller my compliments, and tell 
him to detail a dozen men for the doctor 
to escort the wounded back to camp.”’ 

There were violent protests on the part 
of the natives, but the old Hibernian 
corporal in charge of the escort gave one 
of them an argument that floored him. 
After that there was no more hesitation. 
A native dreads a blow from a white 
man’s fist. It is an unknown quantity. 
Extra stretchers were quickly constructed 
from bamboos and palm thatch lashed 
together with tough grass twine. The 
little procession moved off down the road. 
Later the rest of the company would 
abandon the town and the Filipinos 
would reénter it; but such is war. 

As they were about to start, a couple 
of soldiers came from the town, carrying 
a wounded native. He had shot one of 
them through the forearm, but that did 
not signify; fighting is an open game. 

Half-way back a man.sat up suddenly 
on his stretcher, gasped a woman’s name 
—and died. It did not matter much. 
He had had dysentery for five months, 
and it is better to die of bullet than of 
bowel trouble. 

Another man began to bleed from the 
armpit, and the compress would not con- 
trol the hemorrhage. The doctor noticed 
it, and called a halt. 
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‘* Corporal, leave me an intelligent man 
with plenty of nerve, and goon. I’ve 
got to fix this fellow.”’ 

‘* Very good, sir. Johnston's a college 
graduate. Johnston, fall out and stay 
with the docthor. Won’t ye have some 
one to watch the nagurs, sir ?”’ 

‘Yes, you might leave me another 
man.’ He was stripping off the sol- 
dier’s shirt. The axillary artery bleeds 
fast. 

** Rooney, fall out! 
Good luck, docthor!”’ 

** Johnston, I want you to give this man 
some chloroform. Do you know how ?”’ 

‘*T never tried it, sir, but I think I 

” 

‘All right.’’ He opened his field-case 
and took out the necessary tools. 

The doctor had never seeu the sub- 
clavian tied, but he ‘‘ cut through all the 
Latin names’”’ until he struck the artery 
and passed a ligature around it. Twice 
the man got too much chloroform, and 
once or twice he did not get enough; but 
the bleeding stopped, and, strange to say, 
both wounds afterward healed. 

It was four o'clock before they reached 
camp, and dark before the wounded could 
be left for the night. When they were 
left it was with plenty of operating in 
sight for the following day. 

The hospital, already crowded, was 
filled to overflowing. Then the hospital 
rations ran low, and the doctor was be- 
ginning to cast covetous eyes upon the 
rotund bodies of the caribao. The fol- 
lowing morning, however, as he looked 
seaward in search of the delinquent 
steamer, he received a shock. In the 
offing lay a bulky, gleaming vessel that 
seemed to tower upward in story after 
story of shining deck houses. She hada 
big white funnel with a black rim around 
the top, and from her foretopmast truck 
fluttered a small white flag with a scarlet 
cross. A launch had just left her, and 
the doctor could see it mount and dis- 
appear behind the swelling rollers that 
boomed over the beach. 

The orderly of the day before sent sharp 
echoes along the vaulted corridor. 

**Come in!”’ 

‘“*The major’s compliments, and he 
would like to see you, sir.’’ 

The doctor slipped into his blouse and 
hurried over to headquarters. He found 
the major sitting at a rosewood table in 
his shirtsleeves, poring over a dirty map 
and puffing at a cheroot a footlong. He 


Forward, march! 
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looked up, and blew the ashes off the 
map. 

“Doctor, the *hospital-ship arrived 
early in the morning, and brings us 
orders to abandon this place and send all 
of our sick and wounded aboard. Will 
you arrange to move them as soon as 
possible ?’’ 

** How, sir?’”’ 

‘* The best way'you can.® The artillery 
and cavalry will be out of here by noon. 
They claim they are not strong enough 
to hold the place.’’ 

** Good Lora! we took it. 
can hold it.’’ 

** Orders are orders. 
carts enough.”’ 

** Bull carts, major, for compound frac- 
tures! And just at the end of the rainy 
season, too. You know what the roads 
are,”’ 

** Well, how cou/d you move them com- 
fortably ?”’ 

‘* Balloons are the only things I can 
think of. They seem to think we can 
handle dysenteries and rheumatisms like 
canned goods. And as for gunshot frac- 
tures—pshaw! it makes me sick.’’ 

‘“* Well, doctor, it’s got to be managed 
some way. Can’t leave the sick, and 
we've got to go.”’ 

‘‘They’re all sick—the whole bat- 
talion.”’ 

‘** Including the doctor. You'd better 
get a relief from the ship. Had any 
fever—’’ 

‘**103 for the last five days. Well— 
how soon must I get ’em out?”’ 

‘As soon as you can—by to morrow 
night, anyway.’’ 

‘I'll want a dig detail to handle hos- 
pital stuff.’’ 

“The adjutant ’ll give you all you 
want,’’ 

Men were dispatched to secure all the 
available bull carts; others who cculd 
hardly carry themselves, carried hospital 
stores. The surgical cases were forced to 
go undressed. At noon the artillery aud 
cavalry left with much clatter and jangle. 
Toward dusk the outposts sighted a large 
party of natives crossing the road half a 
mile away. In the hospital the patients’ 
iifles and belts were laid beside their cots. 
The guard was doubled. Some slept at 
their posts from sheer weakness and 
fatigue, but there were no drumhead 
court martials in consequence. 

As soon as it grew light enough, the 
work of moving the patients began. 


I guess we 


You can get bull- 
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Temporary splints of bamboo were ap- 
plied over the ordinary dressings in the 
fracture cases. The sick helped the 
crippled to move, and the crippled were 
moved without a murmur. A long ser- 
geant, with a face like a mummy and 
limbs that rattled when they struck 
together, dropped a photograph from his 
bursting blanket bag. A mate beside 
him picked it up and looked at it 
curiously. 

‘* Who's 
Jack ?”’ 

«es Me.’’ 

‘* You! fer heaven’s sake!’’ 

That was all, but he helped him more 
gently into the cart, and carefully pill- 
owed his head on his folded blanket. 
The sick were loaded, four to a cart, and 
the five-mile trip began. The ship's 
boats could not land upon the beach near 
the camp, as the surf was too high, so 
they had to go around to the river’s 
mouth. Bullcarts are not adapted to 
ambulance use. The box is small and 
square; and set solidly on a heavy axle. 
The wheels are the transverse sections of 
a tree. Springs are unknown. At the 
end of the rainy season a Filipino road 


that good-lookin’ feller, 


resembles a flight of steps laid flatwise. 
To travel one even in a springy volante 


is like riding a lame camel. Most of the 


way the road led across scorching mead-~ 


ows, where the dust of the first bull-carts 
and the armed escort hid the sufferings of 
those that came behind. Some wilted 
into the bottom of the carts in huddled 
heaps, their heads thumping against the 
side with every jolt. Others hung half- 
way out, their arms swinging grotes- 
quely, and the burning ravs blazing into 
their half-closed eyes. Their canteens 
were soon dry, and their tongues got 
caked and hard. Several of the wounded 
began to bleed, and that attracted the 
flies. When they presently reached a 
palm grove, the doctor stopped the pro- 
cession and sent some of the natives up 
after the green nuts. One green cocoa- 
nut will furnish a deep drink to three 
thirsty men. and the milk is deliciously 
flavored. These are the things that men 
remember, they seem to forget the agony 
of thirst. 

Half-way to the boat they got a few 
Stray shots from a hillside five hundred 
yards away. One of the bullets went 
through a wounded private’shand. Just 
before they reached the landing, there 
was a wide, shallow creek tocross. Over 
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it a bridge was built of bamboo and 
thatch. The supports were stout pieces 
of bamboo firmly planted in the mud, and 
supporting stringers of the same material, 
that were lashed in place with strong, 
flat withes of bark. The flooring, also 
of bamboo, was thickly covered with 
thatch, that choked the interstices so 
that the foot of a draft-animal could not 
slip through. A bridge like this is 
strong, but not firm. The first cart went 
a little too near the edge, as the overhang- 
ing thatch concealed the margin of the 
string-piece. This threw all of the 
weight upon the latter, which buckled 
gently down, sliding bull, cart and 
passengers quietly into the ooze. It was 
not a long fall, and the landing was soft; 
but, once in the grateful wetness, the 
caribao refused to budge. The cart had 
fallen on its side, and the patients were 
thrown roughly into the water; but 
fortunately they were fever patients, not 
wounded, so the mishap mattered little 
as mishaps go. 

It was dusk when they reached the 
riverbank, where they found a small 
white launch with a’ large, green stripe 
upon her side. She had in tow four big 
boats, into which the patients were 
promptly packed. The doctor went out 
with the last boat to hear the latest six- 
weeks-old news, and to get a cold drink. 
Pale-faced, unshaven men in pajamas 
leaned lazily on the rail and watched the 
wounded as they came aboard. A hos- 
pital steward, with a pencil and paper, 
tallied the latter like piecesof cargo. But 
they did not care, for they caught a 
glimpse of clean, cool wards, fresh, 
snowy linen, and behind a curtain a por- 
celain bath-tub. They saw an ice-cooler 
with round frozen beads of moisture, and 
over their heads a big electric fan was 
whirring with a cooling hum. One poor 
skeleton with dysentery thought of his 
brother filled with fever, who was to stay 
ashore with his company, and tke tears 
came. Most of the men thought more of 
their bunkies ashore than of their own 
good fortune. 

Forward in the mess-room the doctor 
was sitting in the draft of the doors that 
opened on each side. His blouse was 
unbuttoned, and he had a drink six 
inches tall, composed of gin, lime-juice, 
sliced pineapple, sugar, seltzer, and ice. 
This sensuous combination is known as 
a ‘‘gin-bath.”” The doctor thought he 
would like to bathe in one every after- 
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noon of his life. The mess-room Japs 
were spreading clean linen on the table; 
against the bulkhead a music-box was 
discoursing sweetly the latest popular 
airs. The doctor’s eyes wandered dream- 
ily up and down shelves filled with the 
newest publications, then rested on the 
iceberg floating in his ‘‘bath.’’ He 
thought of his poor old major, and sighed 
deeply. 

An orderly saluted in the doorway. 

** One of the patients just came aboard 
very bad, sir. The nurse would like to 
have you see him.’’ 

** Which one?’’ asked the shore doc- 
tor wearily. 

** The tall, thin sergeant, sir.’’ 

** Yes; he ’ll die to-night. Too bad; 
just when he struck something to live 
for.’’ ay 

The corporal at the gangway came to 
the mess-room door. 

‘* Launch’s going ashore, sir.’’ 

“All right. Good-by, you fellows! 
Thanks for the magazines. Good night! 


And the doctor returned to the glories of 
war.—Century Magazine. 


GEOGRAPHICAL MOTLEY. 





ODD SYSTEMS OF SPELLING ADOPTED. 


HOSE who follow closely the daily 

news of the war in the Far East have 
been beyond doubt hopelessly perplexed 
by the motley of geographical names. 
The Russians and the Japanese seem to 
be fighting in a region of earth as un- 
charted as the vicinity of the North Pole 
or the fabled continent of Atlantis. The 
International Geographical Congress is 
soon to convene in Washington, but it is 
not known whether any part of its pro- 
gramme will be devoted to enforcing a 
unity of nomenclature for the European 
and American press. Hudibras calls at- 
tention to the resourcefulness of geo- 
graphers, who ‘‘on uninhabitable downs 
put elephants instead of towns,’’ and 
regions now known as Japan, Korea and 
Manchuria were indicated on the maps 
by griffins and dragons until Marco Polo 
began to clear up the ignorance that con- 
cealed them. 

Gunton’s Magazine for the current 
month contributes an interesting article 
on the contrariety in the method of spell- 
ing names involved in the war. Gen-San 
it is one hour; Won-San the next. It is 
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Korea with a ‘‘C’’ or a “‘K.”? Chem- 
ulpho and Chenampho drop their ‘‘ h’s’’ 
as if pronounced by somebody born 
within the hearing of Bow bells. Rus- 
sian names are spelled a la Francaise, 
auf Deutsch, in English, and rarely in 
the lingo of St. Petersburg. The map of 
the whole world is said to be an evidence 
of American and British stupidity. We 
have charted our ignorance instead of the- 
globe. The writer in Gunton’s, Stan- 
hope Sams, deplores the fact that the 
United States Government has not the 
courage to spell Puerto Rico correctly in- 
stead of changing it to Porto Rico, which 
is Portuguese, and not Spanish, nor Eng- 
lish, either. The Government persists 
in writing Pekin, though it is unques- 
tionably Peking. 

If we turn to an American or English 
map of Europe we shall find that, with 
the exception of the British Isles, France 
and a few of the very smallest countries, 
every country bears a name that is not 
recognized by and probably unfamiliar 
to the natives. This is the case with 
Russia, Spain, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Turkey and Greece. In some cases the 
name is so different that it is impossible 
to recognize the true name. For instance, 
Austria is not recognizable in Oestereich, 
and Germany will hardly be seen in the 


‘German name of the country, Deutsch- 


land; nor in Holland would we recognize 
the Dutch name of Nederlands. On the 
map of Asia the condition is fully as bad. 
Japan is not recognizable in the true 
Japanese name Nihon or Nippon. The 
English maps spell the last word Niphon, 
but it is gratifying to see on some Amer- 
ican maps the correct name Nippon now 
used. Persia is the English and Ameri- 
can name for a land whose natives call it 
Iran, and China is unknown except in 
the Western world. 

In the case of cities, towns, rivers and 
so forth, the confusion is probably worse, 
because it is easier to remember names of 
the larger political divisions. Here we 
find an inexcusable tangle of names that 
seem to have been adopted by whim and 
perpetuated by stupidity or crass preju- 
dice. Let us begin near home. On the 
British map (the well-known “‘ author- 
ity,’’ Bartholomew’s Atlas) we find the 
city of Habana—the correct Cuban form 
—spelled Havannah. This atlas, how- 
ever, gives the correct form of the name 
Puerto Rico, although it spells Haiti 
with a ‘‘y,’’ and incorrectly calls Argen- 
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tina the Argentine Republic. Chile is 
given correctly on one page and incor- 
rectly (Chili) on another. 

Both English and American maps mis- 
spell the name of the greatest river in the 
world, and deprive it of its poetic sug- 
gestion by dropping the final ‘‘s.’’ The 
river was named Amazonas, the English 
form of which is Amazons, because of the 
numerous great rivers (Amazons) that 
flow into it. The English maps spell 
the Capital of Argentina, Buenos Ayres, 
and this form, it is marvelous to relate, 
is followed by the American press. The 
true form is Aires, and this is given in 
some later American Atlases. It is Tibet, 
and not Thibet, and Persia’s capital is 
Taharan and not Teheran; it is Korea 
and Kongo, and not with the initial and 
irritating ‘* C.”’ 

The English maps of Asia are espe- 
cially hardened offenders. Bartholo- 
mew’s Atlas, for instance, gives the form 
Cabul on one map and Kaopul on another; 
and likewise gives on different maps the 
varying form of Kashmir and Cashmere; 
Kurrachee and Karachi. The same 
cartographer spells the capital of the 
Philippines ‘‘ Manilla.’? The northern- 
most island of Japan is called by the 
Japanese Kokkaido, and yet the English 
maps give it Yezo, Yezzo or Ezo. The 
famous strait at Constantinople is spelled 
on English and American maps, Bos- 
phorus, although the ‘‘h’”’ has no right 
in the word. 

Almost any geographer would give 
the correct form of such places as 
Markatshevskaia and Valasulbonczida, 
while the most accurate among English 
and American cartographers would give 
the capital of Austria as Vienna, instead 
of Wien, its true German form; Con- 
stantinople, instead of Stamboul, its 
beautiful Turkish name; ‘‘St.’’ Peters- 
burg, instead of dropping the ‘‘St.’’ as 
the Russians do; put a final ‘‘s’’ on 
Lyon and Marseille, France; spell the 
capital of Norway ‘‘Christiania,’’ in- 
stead of Kristiania; Munich, instead of 
Muenchen, and Cologne, instead of Céln. 
The river Danube flows only through 
the imagination of American and Eng- 
lish geographers; the river that flows 
through Austria is the Danau. There 
are so many instances of this Frenchify- 
ing of modern European names, such as 
Seville for the true Spanish Sevilla, that 
it is not practicable to include them here. 

There is also a general tendency to 
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spell all Russian words after the French 
manner. This accounts for such forms 
as ‘‘Czar,’’ of Tsar; ‘‘Czarevitch,’’ in- 
stead of Tscaravich, and Moujik instead 
of Muzhik, and for the French canoniza- 
tion of the capital of Russia. It is only 
Petersburg. It may be recalled that at 
the beginning of the Far Eastern war the 
name of the Russian General was spelled 
in the French way, Kourapatkine. This 
gradually got to Kourapatkin, and finally 
the French ‘‘ou’’ in the first syllable has 
been changed back to the original ‘‘u.”’ 
It would seem that we have long enough 
submitted to French domination in this 
matter, and that we should no longer 
tamely accept the French christening of 
places outside of France. The English 
have done this tamely from the beginning, 
but there is no reason why Americans 
should not be taught in their school 
books, and should not be able to find in 
their atlases, the correct names of all 
foreign places.—Pittsburg Dispatch. 





THE BOOK THAT INSPIRES. 


DR. CHARLES C. ALBERTSON. 


HE discoveries of Professor Hilprecht 
in ancient Nippur reveal the fact 
that there were libraries in Babylonia 
4000 years ago. Long before blind 
Homer sang, the saying was current in 
Judea, ‘‘ Of the making of many books 
thereisnoend.’’ Nevertheless, not until 
our day has the world seen the supreme 
era of literature. The invention of print- 
ing and the application of steam to 
machinery presaged the education of the 
masses and the passion for reading com- 
mon in our time. 

Thomas Carlyle said: ‘‘All education is 
only learning how to read, and the best 
university is a library of books.’’ But 
the very opulence of literature is an em- 
barrassment to the average student. The 
act of selection involves a long and dif- 
ficult process of elimination. Even among 
good books there is so much difference 
in relative value that we have need for 
the services of a ‘‘ professor of books,”’ 
such as Frederick Harrison, who gives 
us, in a series of charming essays, some 
practical tests of literary worth. 

4» Generally speaking, books may be di- 
vided, with reference to their purpose and 
effect, into three classes, namely, those 
that amuse, those that instruct and those 
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that inspire. Fiction represents the first 
type, history and science the second, 
moral philosophy and religion the third. 
§ . The great proportion of books of fiction 
taken from public libraries indicates the 
ngperd trend. Most of us would rather 

entertained than informed. There 
may be inspiration to high ideals in the 
best fiction. There are novels of purpose 
and of character. Incidentally, romance 
may be the medium through which infor- 
mation of acertain sort isconveyed. But 
the dominant purpose of it is to amuse, 
not to teach. 

Fondness for history, biography or sci- 
ence is an excellence thing in youth. It 
is prophetic of scholarship and culture. 
Macaulay rendered inestimable service to 
English literature when he set to work 
with the delicate purpose to invest his- 
tory with the fascinating quality of fic- 
tion. John Lord, in his ‘* Beacon Lights,”’ 
throws romantic colors about the facts 
and figures of history so as to make the 
whole story of civilization a great gallery 
of art. 

The late Professor Fiske, of Harvard, 
cultivated the gift of popularizing both 
history and philosophy. Heagreed with 


Mrs. Humphry Ward that biography is 


the very soul of history, and that the 
time may come when the principles of 
science and the lessons of religion shall 
be taught by comparison of instances, con- 
cretely rather than by abstract argument. 
What better teacher of science than the 
**Life and Letters of Darwin’’? What 
surer promotor of patriotism than ‘*‘ The 
Life of Lincoln’’? What stronger inter- 
preter to heroism than the ‘‘ Life of Han- 
nington of Uganda’’ ? 

Towards the close of his life Professor 
Fiske wrote three little books, which for 
pure inspiration outwealth all his other 
volumescombined. ‘‘ The Idea of God,”’ 
** Through Nature to God ”’ and ‘* Ever- 
lasting Life’’ demonstrate how reverent 
scholarship may be, and how helpful the 
best science is to faith. 

First in the list of books that inspire 
are those that help us to solve great moral 
problems, answer questions importune 
with the meaning of life. Dante’s ‘* Divine 
Comedy,’’ Goethe’s ‘* Faust’’ and Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘In Memoriam ’”’ are such books. 
But before them all is that volume to 
which the world’s literature, profane and 
sacred, pays unconscious tribute by calling 
it the Book. 

Grand in its simplicity, unmatched in 
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its sublimity, vast in its variety, wonderful 
in its internal unity, peerless in its power 
to stimulate man’s higher nature and 
satisfying in its views of the world and 
of human life, the Bible is a library in 
itseif. It contains history the most an- 
cient, biography the most unique, poetry 
the most exquisite, allegory the most en- 
chanting and laws the most imperative. 
In it we see reflected the entire world 
drama—the rise of nations, the origin of 
government, the development of society, 
the genius of worship, the birth of art, 
the struggle of the spirit with sorrow and 
sin, the ultimate conquest of death and 
the dawn of hope immortal. 


> 


TO LIVE A CENTURY. 





STEADY MENTAL WORK IS GOOD. 


HE question of the possible duration 
of human life, when put to great 
statesmen, scientists and others who have 
almost reached the century mark of life, 
has been answered in various ways, says 
a writer in Zhe London Lancet. Von 
Moltke at the age of ninety was still 
possessed of fine intellectual power and 
remarkable vitality. When asked how 
he managed to live so long and in such 
excellent health, he replied, ‘‘ By great 
moderation in all things and by regular 
out of doorexercise.’’ Crispi, the famous 
Italian statesman, said: ‘‘ Regularity and 
abstinence are the secrets of long life.” 
Neal Dow, the American apostle of 
temperance reform replied, when asked 
the question: ‘‘ Refrain from fretting.’’ 
Cornaro replied: ‘‘ Extreme temperance 
in eating and drinking.’’ Dr. G. N. 
Pope, the aged Tamil scholar, said: ‘‘ Be 
sure to have some great life-work to do 
which holds you upon the earth for the 
accomplishment of a purpose, and you 
will live.’’ 

These words from the lips of eminent 
men who lived to a wonderful old age 
are of intense interest, but they are not the 
cold and judicial advice of the scientist. 
Recently I worked out a plan, the rules 
of which, if followed carefully, will re- 
sult in the increased longevity of one’s 
life. My first word of advice to those 
who would live long is to avoid disease, 
especially such disease as one is disposed 
to contract through inherited weakness. 
This is to be done by knowing one’s pre- 
disposition to disease and exercising the 
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necessary care, in occupation, general 
habits and diet, that will indefinitely 
postpone the attack to which one is pre- 
disposed from birth. 

I advise such care in diet and general 
habits of life as will defer as long as 
possible the hardening of the coats of the 
blood vessels, that generally comes on 
before its natural time, and other de- 
teriorations of bodily vigor that are the 
concomitants or equivalents of the physi- 
cal conditions of old age. In old age the 
tissues dry up and the joints stiffen. 
Keep your tissues moist and your joints 
well oiled. 

The first thing needed to keep the 
tissues healthy and strong and the 
various organs in good working order is 
a certain amount of exercise taken every 
day. Regularly taken exercise strength- 
ens the heart, thereby causing that great 
organ to pump the fluids of the body to 
the remotest corners and thereby improv- 
ing nutrition and causing all the other 
organs to do their natural work, and to 
have a delight, so to speak, in doing 
their natural work. This nutrition 


abundantly supplies the body with 
power and furnishes material for the 
combustion which, when sufficiently 


strong, gives the body the ability to re- 
sist chills, which are the natural enemies 
of life. A prerequisite to the successful 
effect of exercise is oxygen. Hence, 
fresh air in plenty is the second useful 
thing. 

Among other circumstances influencing 
the duration of life heredity is of great 
influence. Those whose ancestors have 
lived to great ages have a good chance of 
longevity, while those whose parents and 
blood relations have died early have 
mostly inherited a tendency to short 
lives, yet it is possible by judicious 
arrangement of the manner of living to 
increase the duration of their lives, 
especially by counteracting the tenden- 
cies of which their short-lived ancestors 
have died. 

There should be moderation in eating 
and drinking, especially in regard to 
meat foods. The rule of moderation 
applies to the whole life, but the neces- 
sity for it is increased in old age, when 
the organs and tissues are able to take 
up only a much smaller amount of 
nourishing material thanin youth. Few 
people have an idea of the small amount 
of food required in old age, and the fear 
of many persons that by eating little they 
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may lose strength is entirely unfounded. 
In the matter of food my recipe for 
longevity will, I am afraid, strike the 
American people in a weak spot. The 
most important advice is to refrain from 
large quantities of meat andeggs. The 
latter, when eaten in large quantities or 
continually every day for the three 
meals, or even for two meals, are as 
destructive to the length of life as the 
regular and free consumption of alcohol. 
In fact, no matter what kind of food is 
taken, the quantity should be small. 
The human body can live and thrive and 
work on a surprisingly small quantity of 
nourishment. Great moderation in eat- 
ing is, therefore, one of the keys that un- 
lock the doors of long living. 

As to the food accessories, alcohol is 
quite unnecessary for most persons and 
ought to be avoided entirely, excepting 
in the smallest quantities. Little tea 
and coffee will go a long way. These 
liquids should be taken moderately and 
in a diluted condition. The use of 
tobacco in any form is considered injuri- 
ous to the system, the poison acting par- 
ticularly on the stomach and heart. The 
majority of men, however, derive a 
certain amount of comfort from using to- 
bacco, and, therefore, may take it in 
small quantities. Great temperance in 
all these things, when they are used at 
all, will prevent the shortening of life 
that comes from their free use. 

As tbe nervous system exercises great 
power on all the functions of the 
body, it ought to be kept in a healthy 
condition by regular mental work and 
judicious occupations. The fear often 
expressed that steady mental work is 
likely to wear out the brain too soon is 
unfounded. The wearing theory is 
wrong, as well for mental as for physical 
work, both of which may be continued 
in old age. 

Well directed mental work assists the 
nutrition of the brain in a similar way as 
action of a muscle promotes its nutrition. 
Work is the best preventive of mental 
depression and the most powerful pro- 
moter of a cheerful mental frame, a con- 
tented mind, sympathy and hope, which 
exercise a highly beneficial effect on every 
function of the body. 

Fat and gouty idlers who are afraid of 
death should study zcdlogy, chemistry 
or some other science. Lord Salisbury 
was one of the most enthusiastic chemists 
in England. Bismarck and Gladstone, 
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Crispi and others were statesmen ; Pope 
Leo XIII, had the care of his great 
church on his mind; Darwin, ‘Spencer, 
Huxley, Secchi, Dalton and a hundred 
other scientists and philosophers lived to 
an old age, although they were physi- 
cally complaining almost their entire 
lives. Inseparable from the functions of 
the brain, sleep is the most essential, 
which is to some people so dear that they 
sleep away more than half of their lives. 
Too much sleep is injurious, causing 
sluggishness of mental and physical 
functions, slowness of circulation and de- 
geveration of the small arteries of the 
brain. From five and a-half to seven 
hours of sleep daily is sufficient for an 
adult. The skin ought to be kept in a 
healthy and vigorous condition by the 
daily bath, cold if the health is good, 
warm if it is feeble. 

The simple way to live to an old age 
and in health, to continue preservation of 
intelligent activity and happiness, con- 
sists in a careful attention and practice of 
the rules herein laid down. 





BE CAREFUL, BOYS. 


OYS, be careful. Many a boy has 

made a good impression when he did 
not even know he was being watched. 
Business men are continually watching 
the boys. If they see one coming out of 
a saloon, with a cigarette between his 
lips, and the other one with a clean col- 
lar on, coming out of Sunday-school, it 
doesn’t take long for them to decide 
which one of the boys they want to em- 
ploy. Men, business and professional 
men, doa great many things themselves 
that they don’t want their boys to do. 
When you are a man, you can do as you 
please about those things, but until vou 
are, you will do well to be careful. The 
great trouble with the average boy of to- 
day is his big head and his brazen cheek. 
A boy may and should be ambitious. 
He should have a pride about him that 
will make him do his level best; that 
will make him keep neat and tidy; that 
will make him polite and accommodat- 
ing. Politeness does not consist solely in 
taking your hat off and carrying it in 
your hand half a block on a cold day 
every time you chance to meet a lady on 
the street. It means much more than that. 
It means giving elderly and infirm per- 
sons, however poorly clad, the right of 
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way every time. It means being just as 
considerate of the rights and feelings of 
your own sister as you are of those of 
some other boy’s sister. It means a 
thousand little kindnesses that fall in 
your power to confer, which, though 
small in themselves, will in the aggre- 
gate build up for you a host of genuine 
friends, and do much to brighten your 
particular corner of this great world.— 
American Boy. 


SAGACITY OF ELEPHANTS. 


LEPHANTS very frequently make 

use of tools. Sir John Tennant, 
Romanes, Dampier, and others say that 
these creatures, when passing through 
the jungle, break branches from the trees 
and use them as fans. One day, while 
observing Jesse, a very intelligent animal 
that was on exhibition at the St. Louis 
fair grounds, I noticed that she was 
greatly worried and annoyed by the 
attacks of a swarm of large flies. These 
insects had settled on her back, where 
she could not reach them with her pro- 
boscis or with her tail.: She seemed to 
study the situation for a few moments; 
then, reaching out her trunk, she seized 
a mop-broom, which stood in the corner 
of her stall, and deliberately brushed off 
the greedy little blood-suckers with it. 

Mr. G. E. Peal states in ‘‘ Nature’’ that 
he once saw a young elephant deliberately 
fashion a surgical instrument. He saw 
the animal in question go to a bamboo 
fence and break off one of the pickets; 
this picket it further fractured with its 
trunk and one of its fore feet until it ob- 
tained a sharp fragment some ten or 
twelve inches in length. Then, leaning 
forward on one of its forelegs, it thrust 
this fragment, which it grasped in its 
trunk, into its ‘‘armpit,’’ and vigorously 
moved it to and fro. Asa result of this 
operation, a large elephant leech was 
dislodged, which dropped to the ground 
and was at once ground to mincemeat 
beneath the horny toes of the sagacious 
brute, which grunted its intense satisfac- 
tion! 

Jessie, the elephant mentioned above, 
had some knowledge of pneumatics. 
One day I tossed a peanut, which fell to 
the ground some eight or ten inches 
beyond the utmost reach of her trunk. 
She stretched out this organ to its fullest 
extent toward the peanut, then blew: 
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through it a sudden, quick and powerful 
blast. The peanut was hurled against 
the wall, from whence it bounded and 
then rolled beneath the feet of the intelli- 
gent animal, which at once swallowed it. 
I tried this experiment several times, 
each time with a like result.—Sczeniific 
American, 


DON’T BE MARRIED TOO EARLY. 





GOVERNOR WARFIELD, of Maryland, 
has had to listen to considerable chiding 
since he advised the Wilmington High 
School girls not to marry until they 
reached the age of 26 years. 

‘‘That remark,’’ he said, ‘‘ was made 
in a spirit of playfulness. My advice to 
them was not to marry too early. I told 
them, if asked the age when you should 
marry, I should say twenty-six... That 
was the age of Mrs. Warfield when I 
married her, and I have said to my 
daughters that I should not give my con- 
sent to their marrying until they arrive 
at that age. The remark was on the 
spur of the moment, 

“‘ Seriously speaking,’’ he said, ‘‘I do 
think that many lives are made failures 
by persons marrying before their charac- 
ters have been formed. You know 
whom first we love we rarely wed. This 
is a very true saying. Young people are 
impressionable and romantic and if left 
to their own free will are apt to rush into 
matrimony without properly considering 
the grave responsibilities of married life. 
Many cases have come under my obser- 
vation where youthful and hasty marri- 
ages have resulted in unhappiness, dis- 
content and lives of drudgery. The old 
saying, ‘Marry in haste and repent at 
leisure’ proves too often true. Young 
men and women should remember that 
the romantic attachments of youth are 
not generally lasting. 

“‘T would not wish to be regarded as 
laying down ironclad rules concerning 
the exact age when a girl should marry. 
It might be at 22, 24, 25 or 26 years; it 
all depends upon the physical and mental 
development of the girl. I meant rather 
to indicate that a girl should not marry 
until she was over 21 and of an age to 
comprehend the responsibility of the 
marriage state and to make an intelligent 
choice of the man whose companionship 
will be either a help or a hindrance to 
her life. Marriage for the purpose of 
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settling a daughter in life is, as a rule, a 
failure and an unhappy one. No parent, 
and especially no true and loving mother, 
will wish to push her daughter into 
matrimony before she is fully matured 
and fitted for the grave responsibilities of 
married life. 

‘* Young girls just out of school are 
not equipped for the ordinary household 
duty of wives and for the cares and trials 
of motherhood. They should, after leav- 
ing school, spend some time with their 
parents, giving these parents the pleasure 
of their companionship and learning 
something of the everyday work that 
will be theirs as wives. The girl who 
marries too early misses many of the 
pleasures of life. She is doomed to 
spend her youthful days in the trying 
and taxing cares of motherhood and 
household duties, with broken health 
and run-down nerves before she has 
passed out of her teens. Such marriages 
are unfortunate. 

‘*The same advice pertains to young 
men. I have known of cases where 
young men because they married too 
soon and before they had established 
themselves in permanent positions were 
compelled to give up good opportunities 
for advancement because family ties and 
environments kept them down to one 
locality. The realization of the mistakes. 
of marrying too early has discouraged 
many a young man, blasted his future, 
brought disappointment to himself and 
deprivation and suffering to his family.’’ 


HOW TO GROW RICH. 





HE Apostle to the Gentiles was prob- 
ably a very poor man during the first 
half of his ministry, and a comparatively 


rich nran during the latter half. His. 
becoming a Christian almost certainly 
offended his family, so that they exer- 
cised their right to refuse him any sort of 
support. He had to work with his own 
hands where he deemed it unwise to look 
for support trom those for whom he was 
laboring. But from the time of the dis- 
turbance at Jerusalem which led to his 
arrest and his journey to Rome, he seems 
to have been well supplied with money. 
It has been inferred that his father had 
died in the meantime, and that under the 
equities of Jewish law the Apostle had 
fallen heir to his full share of the estate. 
Thus Paul had been first rich, then poor, 
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and was now rich again. To this series 
of experiences he possibly refers in writ- 
ing to the Philippians—that he had 
learned the secret both of being filled 
and of being hungry, both of abounding 
and being in want. He had learned to 
be content with any state in which God 
put him. 

To most people it might seem that the 
learning how to do without what money 
would have brought him was much 
harder than to learn how to get on with 
it. Yet the Apostle puts the two things 
on the same tooting as lessons in the 
school of Jesus Christ. Each was, to his 
thinking, a secret to be mastered, not a 
simple fact which required no mastery. 

For a man who had had abundance, it 
was a sharp discipline to learn to do 
without. Our possessions and our com- 
forts very easily come to own us, while 
we seem to own them. They have a 
trick of making themselves seem indis- 
pensable to us, and of tempting us to 
frame a scheme of life in which they are 
reckoned as solid elements of our com- 
fort. Paul went through the rough ex- 
perience of enduring discomfort, eating 
coarser food than had ever been seen on 
the table at Tarsus, laboring (after 


preaching) at hard work for his own sup- 
port, goiny afoot and alone where he had 


ridden with an escort. He makes no 
moan for himself because of all this. 
He has learned content, and he thinks it 
nothing to talk about. 

Just as hard is it to pass from scarcity 
to plenty and not to lose more by the 
way than the plenty is worth. That is 
the peril to which many people are ex- 
posed in these days, and they co rot 
always stand it well. Even their family 
affections and courtesies suffer from the 
change. Once they lived together 
familiarly, but now they are encom- 
passed with servants, who make their 
freedom less easy. Once they did all 
sorts of kindnesses for each other, and 
came to love each other the better for it. 
Now there is a servant at hand for every- 
thing that can be wanted, and mutual 
services are left off. 

Such persons’ religious life often suffers. 
They are tempted by the possession of 
wealth to all sorts of self-indulgences, 
and few of these are other than harmful. 
Their children grow up in an atmosphere 
of anything but strict discipline, and are 
taught to value themselves upon what 
they own and can spend. It is almost 
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proverbial that rich men’s sons amount 
to nothing for any useful purpose, chiefly 
because their fathers are too busy with 
their possessions to take any sort of 
chargeofthem. They have not acquired 
Paul’s secret of abounding to the glory 
of God. 

The uniform discovery of such un- 
blessed transitions from comparative pov- 
erty to plenty is, that it is not content, 
but discontent, that dogs their steps. 
They are wearied with the abundance 
that has fallen to them, because there is 
so much to see, so much to enjoy, and, 
above all, so much to be taken care of. 
The very length of the bill-of-fare takes 
away their appetite, and in wiser mo- 
ments they wish for the simplicity of 
days when they had but few things to 
keep their minds upon. What the world 
counts them as owning comes more and 
more to own them; and they find less 
happiness and freedom in much than 
they had in little. 

Paul’s secret lay in having something 
in life that so occupied his mind and so 
absorbed his powers, that neither poverty 
nor wealth could ever become the chief 
thing in life for him. That was the 
cause and kingdom of Jesus Christ, in 
comparison with which all things else 
were butdross. He writes himself down 
the slave of Jesus Christ, knowing that 
it was that service which was keeping 
him a freeman. He could not feel the 
pinch of want while he felt that by God’s 
grace—as he told the Corinthians—all 
things were his, and theirs, for the most 
real enjoyment possible to man. He 
could not be lifted up by riches when he 
realized how small a part of that “‘all 
things’’ makes up the greatest estate on 
earth. So he rose gracefully and nobly 
above the differences between wealth and 
poverty, as one to whom such things are 
very secondary and inconsiderable mat- 
ters. Either state was welcome as it 
pleased God to send it. 

The Apostle’s way is the only one for 
escaping the mastery of both poverty and 
riches. It is to get to a higher level, on 
which they both become insignificant. 
Sometimes the lives of those whom we 
do not account Christians are in this 
Christian respect better than those of 
many professed followers of Jesus Christ. 
Emerson, for instance, called himself a 
Christian theist at the close of his life, 
but hardly writes on that level in his 
middle period. Yet his life of plain liv- 
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ing and high thinking, of indifference to 

both plenty and want, was a rebuke to 

many in the Christian churches. And 
what he lived he teaches in what he 
called his best poem: 

“ Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days, 
Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 
And marching single in an endless file, 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will, 

Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds 
them all. 

I, in my pleached garden, watched the pomp, 

Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 

Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 

Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn.”’ 


S. S. Times. 


SAFETY CUSHION OF AIR. 





METEORS WOULD MAKE THE EARTH UN- 
INHABITABLE BUT FOR THIS. 


UGUST is also the second month in 

importance as far as meteoric show- 
ers are concerned, November being its 
superior in this respect. However, the 
shooting stars in Angust often make a 
very fine display. Each of these shoot- 
ing stars is of a size between a marble 
and a large paving stone, or perhaps 
somewhat larger, and no doubt very fre- 
quently smaller than a pea. They move 
around the sun in inconceivable myriads. 
They are so very distant that our tele- 
scopes do not aid us much in distinguish- 
ing them, and we can never distinguish 
them except under extraordinary circum- 
stances. 

At the time we see the meteor it is 
usually moving with enormous velocity, 
so that it often travels more than a score 
of miles in a second of time. Such a 
velocity is almost impossible near the 
earth's surface, as when too close to us 


the resistance of the air would prevent it.’ 


Aloft in the emptiness of space there is 
no air to resist the meteor. It may have 
been moving round and round the sun 
for thousands, perhaps for millions, of 
years without let or hiudrance, but the 
supreme moment arrives, and the meteor 
perishes in a streak of splendor. In the 
course of its wanderings the body comes 
near the earth, and within perhaps a 
hundred miles of its surface, of course, 
begins to encounter the upper portion of 
the atmosphere with which it is enclosed. 

To a body moving with the appalling 
velocity of a meteor, a plunge into the at- 





mosphere is usually fatal. Even though 
the upper layers of air are excessively 
attenuated, yet they suddenly check the 
velocity, almost as a rifle bullet would be 
checked if fired into water. The fric- 
tion causes the meteor gradually to be- 
come red-hot, then white-hot, until it is 
finally driven off into vapor with a bril- 
liant light, while we on earth, many, 
many miles below, exclaim: ‘‘ Look, 
look quickly; see that beautiful shooting 
sta1!’’ 

Small as millions of these celestial fire- 
flies are, their velocity is so prodigious 
that they would render the earth uninbab- 
itable were they permitted to rain down 
unimpeded on its surface. We must, 
therefore, among the other good qualities 
of our atmosphere, not forget that it con- 
stitutes a kindly screen, which shields us 
from a tempest of projectiles, the velocity 
of which no artillery could equal. It is 
in fact the very fury of these missiles 
which is the cause of their destruction. 
Their haste to strike is so great that 
friction dissolves them into harmless 
vapor. 


“DO WHAT YOU CAN.” 





ARLY in the last century Sydney 
Smith, the wit, reformer, preacher, 
wrote a delightful little exhortation, ad- 
dressed to the great class in the world in 
every age who, though they wish to do 
something in life—desire to add their 
mite to the sum total of human progress 
and happiness—are yet held back by the 
feeling of their own feebleness and lack 
of opportunity. The catchword of his 
homily was ‘‘Do What You Can,’’ and 
the burden of the advice was: Strike out, 
plunge in; do not stand shivering on the 
banks of life’s stream hesitating and 
hopeless; do not forever parley and de- 
bate with yourself or consult your friends 
endlessly without acting, but act for your- 
self now and at once, and contribute your 
own effort, no matter how small it may 
seem to you, to the deeds and thoughts 
and sentiments which are the influences 
that bring the world on with a rush. If 
you hesitate you will likely find yourself 
threescore years and ten without having 
done your share, whereas if you had 
always done what you could you would 
have rounded out a complete life, win- 
ning your own satisfaction and placing 
the world under an obligation to you. 
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There is an almost universal desire to 
do something useful in the world. The 
young man who starts in life with his 
attention riveted solely upon the mere 
salary which he is going to win, or the 
material success of any kind which he 
is going to achieve, has been early cor- 
rupted. The salary and the success are 
essential, but there goes with the desire 
for the money reward—in the minds of 
generous and decent young men and 
women—the constant thought of the 
good which their labors are to accom- 
plish for their country, their community 
and mankind. The great obstacle to 
many is the thought that they can do 
nothing. Many educated and apparently 
wise men are beset with the same doubts. 
James Anthony Froude, the historian, 
after a long life of contention, study and 
labor, said darkly: 

‘*We should draw no horoscopes; we 
should expect little, for what we expect 
will not come to pass. Revolutions, re- 
formations—those vast movements into 
which heroes and saints have flung them- 
selves, in the belief that they were the 
dawn of the millennium—have not borne 
the fruit which they looked for. Millen- 
niums are still far away. These great 
convulsions leave the world changed, 
perhaps improved, but not improved as 
the actors in them hoped it would be. 
* ¥* * Washington might have hesi- 
tated to draw the sword against England 
could he have seen the country which he 
made as we see it now.”’ 

This is a corrupting view to take of the 
world, and that it is false may be shown 
from the very same writer’s words: ‘‘In 
every department of life * * * we thank 
God that we are not like our fathers.’’ 
Many persons, like Froude, become 
world-weary and disappointed because, 
forsooth, the world does not get on with 
the rapidity or in the channels which 
they hoped to see. The notion that 
effort is useless, heroism a waste, progress 
a delusion, is one of the most mischievous 
in the world, a stay to improvement and 
a creator of hopelessness and fatalism. 

There are, in addition to those who are 
dissatisfied with the rate of progress and 
the advance of civilization, those myriads 
who wish to do something for the good 
of the world and who put off doing it 
because what they can do appears to be 
so little. Dr. Johnson says that the most 
futile people in the world are the ‘‘ cui 
bono’’ people—those who are always 
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asking what good is a thing, or, col- 
loquially, ‘‘What’s the use?’’ When 
people get into that frame of mind they 
are deteriorating; they fail to grow in 
character themselves and exert a most 
depressing, baleful influence upon all 
around them. 

There is one great lesson for every 
young person to learn, which is that 
every community, village, country—in 
fact, the whole world—is made up of in- 
dividuals, and that if every individual 
were to do just what he could do, the 
state, the nation and the world would 
experience the greatest reform movement 
that has ever been seen or even dreamed 
of by the wildest enthusiasts. Not a 
year, week, day, scarcely an hour, passes 
but there is an opportunity to do some 
good in the world, and not a sane, nor- 
mal individual lives but has the ability 
and opportunity to accomplish some- 
thing, no matter how little. Every voter 
has an opportunity to vote for the decent 
and honest men, and by so doing to con- 
tribute something to the grandeur, safety 
and soundness of the Republic. There is 
not a business man but has the oppor- 
tunity to show himself an example of fair 
dealing, veracity and honor, and thus 
build up the general character of the 
business world and establish its usages 
on a basis which makes for the soundness 
and health of the community; not an 
employer of labor but has the chance to 
display a spirit of conciliation and human- 
ity; not a laborer but may do his part in 
his way to bring about better conditions 
in the industrial world. Every parent, 
every child, every teacher and pupil and 
every person who lives and acts in the 
world has the choice presented to him of 
doing things and of demeaning himself 
in the wrong or the right way. The 
wisdom of their choice, in the long run, 


‘determines the happiness, spiritual and 


mental health of themselves, their associ- 
ates, and an ever-lengthening chain ot 
the countless other people in this and 
succeeding generations who benefit or 
suffer from the standards of conduct and 
the character which have been unwit- 
tingly or consciously established. ‘‘ Do 
what you can,’’ for, as Carlyle says, 
eloquently: 

‘*Generations are as the days of toil- 
some mankind; death and birth are the 
vesper and the matin bells that summon 
mankind to sleep and to rise refreshed 
for new advancement. What the father 
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has made, the son can make and enjoy; 
but has also work of his own appointed 
him. Thus all things wax and roll on- 
wards: arts, establishments, opinions, 
nothing is ever completed, but ever com- 
pleting.’’—Philadelphia Ledger. 


WAS IT WORTH WHILE? 


GOOD TEMPERANCE TEACHING ON THE 
KURFUERST.* 


y= Ben sat inside the Sunday- 
school room, he sat far outside the 
thought of those who had planned the 
service. Even the teacher who taught 
the lesson to the whole school was not 
aware of Ben. As he faced that great 
class of four hundred, he did not know 
that he faced one poor, shamed, strug- 
gling fellow, at bitter strife with his own 
sin. 

Yet he did know—and the knowledge 
was exhilaration—that he faced the 
choicest class ever offered man to teach. 

Pastors were in that class, dozens of 
pastors; superintendents, too, scores of 
them; officers also, of every variety and 
degree, from the revered Chairman of the 
International Lesson Committee to teach- 
ers from every section of the United States 
and Canada. And, finally, four dear lit- 
tle girls, cherished, protected little daugh- 
ters of Christian fathers and mothers. 

This class was the World’s Sunday- 
school convention delegates, on the voy- 
age from Jerusalem, and the occasion was 
Quarterly Temperance Sunday, May 8, 
1904. 

The practical value of a special tem- 
perance lesson on that date had been 
gravely debated. Who in that choice 
company needed temperance teaching? 
With only two Sunday-school sessions 
possible on that return trip, was it worth 
while to spend one of those precious ses- 
sions in dealing with that hackneyed 
topic? The committee, you see, were 
thinking naturally of excellent pastors 
and officers. Nobody was thinking at 
all of Ben. 

Hearty loyalty to prescribed plans pre- 
vailed. Regular quarterly temperance 
lessons had been accorded their appointed 
place in the Sunday-school curriculum. 
Therefore temperance teaching would be 
offered to the pastors and officers, and to 





* A true incident of the recent Sunday-school 
cruise to Jerusalem, 
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the safe little daughters. As to the 
teaching to be offered to Ben, no concern 
was felt. Nobody was thinking about 
Ben. 

It had been given to the teacher to look 
beyond pastors and superintendents and 
officers, to the hosts of children depend- 
ing upon them for training in convictions 
and in choices. With his soul-sight fixed 
on these children, he threw himself into 
his work. Because he taught from real 
life, his teaching was alive. Interest 
grew keen, intellects responded, hearts 
thrilled, consciences consented. 

‘*Fine for my class of boys!’’ beamed 
one delighted young lady. ‘‘A telling 
point for my next temperance sermon,”’ 
decided a satisfied preacher. ‘‘ Sensible, 
convincing, for my young men,’’ and, 
‘*Inspiring for my girls,’’ were other 
verdicts. 

Fountain pens flew, faithful note-books 
filled fast. Pastors, superintendents, 
teachers, felt the force of this truth- 
telling temperance lesson. They must 
* pass it on.’’ 

All but Ben. No fountain pen had 
Ben, no note-book, no thought of ‘‘ pass- 
ing on’”’ that lesson to anybody else. 
The teacher had had one listener who 
craved to make that lesson a fact in his 
own future. To keep that lesson from 
escaping him, to hold it fast, that was 
Ben’s eager thought. 

Ben was not a passenger on the Grosser 
Kurfiirst. He was a laundry hand. Ten 
hours a day, deep down in the ship’s 
hold, in a heat of one hundred and forty 
degrees, he perspired as he changed soiled 
linen into spotless linen. He reflected 
bitterly as he saw stains and spots yield: 
“Tf only a fellow could clean up a dirty 
record that easy!’”’ 

Usual regulations limited the laundry- 
men in their freedom of the ship. But 
on this Sunday Ben was reckless. He 
ignored restrictions. Up five flights of 
steps he climbed from the laundry, and 
followed the Sunday-school singing to 
the door of the big dining-room. After 
a little he sat inside,—yet outside the 
thought of the teacher. 

Nevertheless, because of the faithful- 
ness of his heart, that teacher kept faith 
with his opportunity. He told what 
liquor had done for five of his boyhood 
friends, and how one only of the five 
seemed to have a fighting chance to-day 
of yet being a man. ‘‘I’d like to,’’ 
breathed Ben. 
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‘* Here are some sample pledge cards,’’ 
remarked the superintendent at the close 
of the session; ‘‘those interested may 
take them.”’ 

Those ‘‘interested!’? He never 
dreamed of the life-and-death interest 
those little cards held for Ben. 

After the school, congratulations 
poured upon the teacher. ‘ Enjoyed 
your lesson.”’ ‘‘Very  interesting;’’ 
while a sample pledge card was picked 
up, and consigned to the neglect of a 
vest-pocket. 

Nobody noticed when Ben picked up a 
pledge card. Nobody gave him a 
thought as he went his lonely way down 
the five flights of steps to the laundry. 
And nobody dreamed that deep down in 
the ship’s hold, the fight of a soul was 
fought over that little piece of printed 
cardboard. 

On the pleasant decks passengers 
chatted pleasantly. In his steamer-chair 
the tired teacher rested, while in the hot 
hold Ben battled with his raging thirst. 

Somehow, that Sunday, he had not 
once gone to the bar. Now his appetite 


clamored fora drink. Upstairs he went. 
The bar was handy; his shipmates 
stood around, filled glasses in their hands. 


He could hear the clink, he could smell 
the stuff. 

The sight, the sound, the smell, drove 
out every consciousness but the conscious- 
ness of his thirst. There was nothing of 
him but thirst, thirst, thirst! 

But yes, there was something else, too. 
Struggling up through the thirst, battling 
with the thirst, came a thought,—a 
thrilling thought of that man whose fight 
was recreating manhood for himself. 

That thought gathered strength. Oh, 
shining bright it grew, that vision of 
manhood for himself, of happiness for 
Maggie, the little wife at home. The 
struggle was on between the thirst and 
the thought. And the teacher did not 
know. 

* * * . * 

The week wore on until Wednesday. 

‘* Would you like to come close to a 
real story? There is to be a little meet- 
ing down in the hold. We should be 
glad to have you come.”’ 

The teacher was that busiest of men, 
an editor. Did he sigh one little sigh 
as he contemplated the abridgment of his 
evening’s rest? Yet down the four flights 
of steps, into the hold, he followed the 
others. 
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A queer place for a meeting! Bunks, 
benches, hammocks, tables, cupboards, 
were all in that one stuffy room where 
the boys ate and slept. Cups and cloth- 
ing adorned the walls. The boys them- 
selves appeared, scrubbed and brushed, 
and, by way of evening dress, each man 
had collared himself and dispensed with 
his cap. 

Ten boys were there. Ben was there. 
The teacher knew nothing of Ben, yet, 
knowing nothing, happened to seat him- 
self on the crowded bench close beside 
him. 

Ben was weak that Wednesday night, 
wild eyed, haggard. During every hour 
since the Sunday, the fight with the thirst 
had been on, but he was holding out. 
For the sake of his manhood, for the sake 
of Maggie, he held out, while the teacher, 
crowded close to him, did not know. 

That was a good meeting. The talks 
held nothing of ordinary religious phrase- 
ology, but, out of the fulness of honest 
hearts, honest experiences were uttered 
and honest purposes were declared. In 
that meeting nobody went to sleep. 
Finally Ben stood. 

‘*When I came on this cruise, I came 
to get away from the drink. I'd prom- 
ised Maggie I’d give it up, and come 
home straight. But the drink was on 
the ship—three bar-rooms—and the only 
days I didn’t buy the stuff was the days 
I was broke. Whenever I had a dollar, 
over the bar it went. And at every port 
we stopped, I drank, too; not decently— 
I got drunk. I was upto my neck in 
liquor. And all that time Maggie was 
at home waiting for me, hoping, half- 
believing, that I’d keep my word this 
time. Then, when I'd think of her, and 
her trusting me, the shame of it all 
would set me wild, and, to drown my 
shame, I’d drink some more. But last 
Sunday I went upstairs to that Sunday- 
school. The teacher told some stories 
about five friends of his—fellows that had 
gone to the dogs through drink. That 
looked like me. Then, next, he was 
telling how one of the five was trying to 
win out, and had a fighting chance to be 
a man again. 

‘That true story took hold. When 
the superintendent showed cards with a 
pledge on ’em, I got one. And when I 
thought of that other old drunkard that 
had made a man of himself, I faced the 
thing and fought it out with myself. 
Last Sunday night I signed that pledge. 
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More than that,—I signed two of ’em. 
One I gave back to the Sunday-school 
folks, but the other is here in my pocket. 
That one I’m going to take back to 
Maggie. ‘This whole week I've had five 
dollars in my pocket. There’s a bar 
down here for the seamen,—in fact, there’s 
three saloons on this one ship,—and all 
week the bartender’s been after me, tell- 
ing me what good whisky he’s got. But 
I haven’t touched a drop since last Satur- 
day. I’m done with liquor. God help- 
ing me, I’m done with it for good. And 
that isn’t all. There’s some other fel- 
lows here, younger boys, that have 
signed those cards. Here they are,—ten 
of ’em. ‘Ten lads down here have said 
good by to the drink, and have put their 
names to the promise.’’ 

Ben sat down,—sat down and touched 
elbows with the teacher who had not 
known. When he had decided upon 
faithfulness to that temperance lesson, he 
had not known about Ben. He had 
known only about the pastors and super- 
intendents and officers and teachers, 
about Dorothy and Marian and Faith 
and Marguerite; now he knew that this 
plain faithfulness had meant hope, help, 
strength, purpose, to Ben, and happiness 
to Maggie. 

It was dingy down there in the hold, 
yet the heights of life had never granted 
to that teacher higher happiness than 
came to him in that ship’s dingy depths. 
It had been ‘‘worth while.’’—Zil/ah 
Foster Stevens, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE WORK OF THE PUPIL. 





BY LELIA E. PATRIDGE. 


\ HILE it is undeniably true that the 

work done by the teacher in the 
school-room is of great importance, it is 
also true that the work done there by the 
pupils is of still greater importance. 
More than this—the chief purpose of the 
teacher’s work should be to lead the 
pupils to work, and the best possible 
means of judging of the value of what 
the teacher does is found in the resulting 
power to work and the love for work 
shown by the pupils. If once this view 
of the relation of cause and effect between 
the work of the teacher and that of the 
pupil is accepted, it immediately rele- 
gates the recitation period to the second 
place in the thoughts of the teacher, and 
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makes the study period paramount in 
significance and importance. 

It has long been acknowledged that 
one of the hardest things for a teacher— 
whether experienced or inexperienced— 
to do is to keep the pupils genuinely at 
work during the intervals between the 
teaching exercises or recitation periods. 
And yet it would seem as if very little, ‘if 
anything, has been done to aid in bring- 
ing about this most desirable and difficult 
of results. On the contrary, it would 
almost seem as if the most unfavorable 
conditions are allowed, and even some- 
times arranged, under which pupils must 
work. 

Take, for instance, the usual plan of 
precedence, which brings the study per- 
iod before, instead of after the period 
devoted to teaching and recitation. This 
gives the pupils opportunity to prepare 
themselves for the comparatively easy 
process of the recitation, and the assist- 
ance of the teacher in passing through it, 
while it leaves them without aid and 
without preparation during the extremely 
difficult process of studying out or study- 
ing up the subject. 

Consider for a little the fact that for 
years the pupils have been using oral 
language, and have thus gained a com- 
mand over it such as long experience 
alone can give; whereas their acquaint- 
ance with written language is of more or 
less recent date, and in consequence none 
of them has yet gained the power to grasp 
the purport from the written page with 
readiness and ease. Remember, too, that 
ever since the pupils could talk at all 
they have been telling, with really re- 
markable fluency, what they have 
thought or known, while as students of 
books they are but beginners, unskilled 
in the art of learning from them the 
knowledge bound up between their covers. 

Last, but not by any means least, in 
the list of objections to the traditional 
sequence of these two school room pro- 
cesses is the fact that it forces the pupils 
to teach themselves as best they can, and 
makes of the so-called teacher a hearer of 
recitations, a tester merely. 

It is plainly evident that the recitation 
period should precede and prepare for the 
study period, and then—the pupils being 
started in a line of thought, having had 
their consciousness filled with a subject, 
as a teacher who knows how to teach can 
fill it—enter upon their time of study 
with an interest that not infrequently 
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rises to enthusiasm. With their wiil 
power thus reinforced, the ordinary in- 
centives thus increased, and the usual 
obstacles thus removed, they surely will, 
in prcccss ot time, learn to love work and 
to work well.— Ohio School Journal. 


A TALE OF TWO BRIDGES. 





BY FRANK E. CHANNON. 


**T CAN'T do it, sir; indeed I can’t.”’ 
‘*Oh, yes, you can, John; try 
again.” 

** But I can’? do it.”’ 

**John, put the word ‘will’ there in- 
stead of ‘can’t’ and say ‘I will do it.’ 
Sit down and I will help you.”’ 

With a helpless gesture, the boy again 
resumed his seat, and Mr. James, his 
teacher, endeavored once more to explain 
the mysteries of the ‘‘Asses’ Bridge.’’ 
John Lambert, the pupil, was wrestling 
with that terrible giant, the ‘‘ Pons 
Asinorum.’’ He was not the first boy 
Mr. James had heard say, ‘*‘ I can’t,’’ but 
the teacher knew what perseverence 
could do. He could rememlxr the day 
when he was diunted and discouraged 
by this same ‘‘ Asses’ Bridge.’’ In half 
an hour Jobn began to see the sunlight 
gleaming through the clouds, and then 
very soon the problem was plain to him. 
He had crossed the ‘‘ Bridge.’’ 

Mr. James smiled at his pupil and 
nodded a kind of ‘I told you so’’ nod, 
and John sat flushed and triumphant. 

‘*Now remain seated, John, while I 
tell you the story of a very different kind 
of a bridge from this one, but it will ex- 
emplity very plainly what the word ‘ will’ 
can accomplish, and show how much 
superior it is to ‘can’t.’”’ 

John settled himself comfortably, for 
he had heard some of Mr. James’ stories 
hefore. and had always found them worth 
listening to, so even though the session 
was over and he could hear the shouts of 
his schoolmates at their play, he was by 
no means relucant to tarry. 

D opping into a seat Mr. James began 
as follows: 

Y< ars ago, when T was a school boy in 
England, I witnessed one of the most ex- 
citing 1:escues from a watery grave that is 
possible to imagine. I myself took some 
part in it. but my assistance was quite of 
a s2condary nature. The hero of this 
adventure was a farmer named Samuel 
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Biunt, a big-hearted, plain, God fearing 
man, who now wears upon his breast the 
‘* Albert Medal.’’ He was the first man 
in all the British E npire to receive it. 

At the time of which I am speaking, 
my father was in India with his regiment, 
so when the Easter vacation came around 
it was arranged that I should spend my 
holiday with Mr. B'unton his farm. He 
was a great iriend of my father’s, they 
having been brought up together in the 
same village, and although their callings 
in life had separated them widely, they 
had always maintained a close friendship, 

I was delighed with the idea of spend- 
ing my holiday with Mr. Blunt, for S:art 
Farm was situated in Devonshire on the 
sea cost, and I anticipated a very erjoy- 
able time. Nor was I disappointed. 
True, there were no boys of my own age 
to play with me, for the farmer's sons 
were grown up and out in the world, but 
there was so much to see and do, that I 
never for 2 moment felt dull. And what 
a splendid man was Mr. B'unt! Tall, 
broad shouldered and bearded—a true 
Christian, living very close to God. 
Every morning and evening we held 
family prayers, for although his boys and 
girls were gone from him, he and his 
wife never omitted that grand old 
custom. 

Rapidly the days flew by, and in two 
more days I should have to return to my 
school. The weather, which had been 
delightfully fine, now changed, and 
when I awoke on Good Friday morning 
it was rainirg in torrents and blowing 
with almost hurricane force. As the day 
passed the storm grew worse. The Eng- 
lish Channel as far as the eye could see 
was a mass of angry waves. The wind 
blew directly on the land and sent the 
spray flying over the big cliffs. It wasa 
bad night for ships at sea, and at our 
little prayer meeting that evening Mr. 
Blunt asked for the Divine protection for 
all mariners. I well remember that we 
sang that grand old hymn of which every 
verse concludes with: 

‘*Oh_ hear us when we pray to thee 
For those in peril on the sea.”’ 

And I can hear even tiow his fine deep 
bass voice and the sweet soprano of his 
wife. 

A‘ter supner I went to bed, but could 
not sleep. The violence of the wind was 
appallirg. It roared and shrieked around 
the old farmhouse, threatening every 
moment to wrench it from its foundations 
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and cast it bodily into the sea. At last 
I dozed off, and it seemed to me I had 
only been to sleep a few moments when I 
heard Mr. Biunt’s voice calling me. I 
awoke and found him by my side. 

‘‘Get up, Harry,’’ he said.: ‘* There’s 
a vessel come ashore right on the Prawle 
Rocks.”’ 

I leaped from my bed, and dressed my- 
self in short order. Mr. Blunt was 
clothed in his oil-skins, and he found an 
old suit that had belonged to one of his 
boys, in which he encased me. 

‘*Come on, my boy,’’ he said. ‘‘ The 
Lord may have work for us to night.”’ 

Mrs. Blunt would have come, too, but 
he would not permit it. 

** You stay home, wife,’’ he said, ‘‘ and 
prepare some hot victuals, for if any 
of those poor fellows are saved to-night, 
they will need your attentions.’’ Then 
he flung open the door, and we stepped 
out into the storm. 

The force of the wind almost carried 
me off my feet, but the farmer seized me 
by the arm and we struggled on in the 
teeth of the gale. We had to shout at 
the top of our voices in order to make 
each other hear. At last we reached the 
Start Rocks, and from there we could see, 
through the driving rain, a large brig 
held fast on the dreaded Prawles. 

‘“We must get down to the beach, 
Harrv, if we are to be of any use,’ shouted 
Mr. B unt, and then for the first time I 
noticed that he had a long rope coiled 
over his shoulder. 

‘*G-t down these rocks!’’ I cried. 
**We can’t, Mr. Blunt.”’ 

‘* We can, and we will,’’ he replied in 
a determined voice, ‘‘ with God’s help,” 
he muttered. 

We began the descent. It was almost 
a perpendicular climb, but the farmer 
went first, and lent a helping hand to 
me, as I followed, and at la-t we stood 
on the waveswept beach below. Far 
out, the doomed vessel loomed up, and 
as we stood gazing at her a moment a 
rocket flared up out of the inky darkness, 
Then another. It was thesailors’ appeal 
for help. 

For a moment Mr. Blunt stood irreso- 
Inte. Then he began to peel off his oil- 
skins. 

*‘What are you going to do?” I 
cried in alarm. ‘‘ Mr. Blunt, stop!”’ 

‘* IT must swim for it, lad,’’ he replied. 
“* There is nothing else to be done.”’ 

“Swim!’? I echoed. ‘‘You'll be 





be drowned. There isnochance. Stop, 
please do.’’ 

He looked at me earnestly, and said: 

‘*My boy, we are in God's hands. 
The only possible way to save these 
people is to get a rope tothem. He has 
chosen me tor his instrument to night, 
and I shall not shirk my duty. It looks 
desperate, but with God, all things are 
possible.’’ 

As he spoke he was fastening one end 
of the rope around his hody; the other he 
tied tightly to a big rock. 

‘**Look you, boy. Hold the rope taut, 
so. See that it does not fray on the rock, 
and when I reach the vessel I'll make it 
fast. Then you must help haul them 
ashore, do you understand ?’”’ 

**Yes,’? I said. ‘* But you'll never 
get there. You caz‘é live in this sea.’’ 

‘** With God’s help I can and will,’’ he 
replied reverently, and next moment he 
was gone, 

I watched him as he fought his way 
out. Now lifted high on the crest of 
some giant wave, then lost to view in its 
trough. Would he ever reach the ship? 
Again and again I thought him gone. 
Once I actually began to haul in the slack 
rope, for I thought surely that he was 
beaten. Next moment I felt him again 
still struggling bravely on. At last he 
was abreast of his goal. Then after a 
little delay he was hauled abroad, and I 
felt the rope beginning to tighten. 

Now I must play my part. For a 
moment a weakness seized me. Then, 
almost unconsciously, I repeated Mr. 
Blunt’s words: ‘‘I can and I will.’’ 
They gave me renewed strength, and I 
wound the rope more strongly around 
the rock. It remained taut and firn— 
a bridge connecting the vessel with the 
shore. 

Now a figure began to climb out on it, 
and hand over hand to work its way to- 
ward me. At times he was completely 
hidden from my sight, as a great green 
sea broke over him, but on he came, 
slowly yet surely, and ever nearer and 
nearer to me. At last he struggled to 
the shore nearly exhausted but with the 
end of another rope around him. He 
was a sailor from the wrecked vessel. 

“‘Is he safe?’’ I shouted—meaning 
Mr. B'unt. 

‘‘Aye, safe aboard—God bless him,” 
came the rep'y. ‘* Now, boy, help me, 
and we'll rig up a pulley.”’ 

With deft hands the sailor spliced the 
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two ropes, and then made those on the 
ship understand that all wasready. A 
basket was fastened to the rope and 
lowered over the side of the vessel. Then 
we pulled with might and main. Safe 
ashore, through the blinding spray, came 
the first load—a woman andchild. Back 
again went the basket; then returned 
again—this time with an old woman. 
As fast as a rescued one came ashore we 
sheltered her as best as we could under 
the hollows of the cliffs. At last all the 
women and children were saved—fifteen 
ofthem. Then the men began to come, 
only one at a time, for they were afraid 
to put too.much weight on their frail 
bridge. Then came Mr. Blunt, and last 
of all, the captain of the ship. 
Safe—safe—all saved! Twenty-one 


souls rescued from a watery grave, and 

all because one man put his trust in God, 

and said: ‘‘ / can and / will / 
* * * * 


” 
* * 


Mr. James stopped and looked at his 
pupil. The boy was intensely interested, 
and waited for his teacher to resume. 

‘*That is a true story,’’ hesaid. ‘I 
will lend you a book entitled ‘ Great Ship- 
wrecks of the World,’ and there you can 
read for yourself how Mr. Blunt saved 
the lives of those people. You willenjoy 
reading it, but remember John, never inthe 
future say : ‘I can’t.’ ’’—Little Chronicle. 


OCEAN HAS ITS DESERTS. 





HE oceans, like continents, have their 

deserts, says a writer in the Paris 
Matin. On the high seas there are vast 
spaces the waves of which have never 
been parted by the prow of a sailing 
vessel or lashed by the propeller of a 
steamer, immense solitudes where the 
flap of a sail is never heard nor the 
strident cry of a siren; veritable deserts, 
where the silence is broken only by the 
howling of the wind and the roar of 
waves that have been vainly pursuing 
one another since the beginning. 

These deserts lie forgotten between the 
narrow ocean highways traveled by 
vessels. In such waste places of the sea 
a disabled ship, driven out of its course 
by a hurricave, may drift jor months, 
tossed by the ground swell, without 
being able to hail assistance. Her only 
chance of escape is the possibility that 
some current may drag her into a more 
frequented region, 
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It is generally supposed that by reason 
of the increase of maritime traffic the sea 
is everywhere furrowed by vessels. That 
is a mistake. Ocean commerce has 
grown enormously during the last half 
century, but that development is due to 
the substitution of steam navigation for 
sailing vessels. When the first steamer 
began to churn the water with its paddle- 
wheels the sailing fleets ceased to in- 
crease; with the advent of the screw pro- 
peller they began to decrease. 

The gradual disappearance of sailing 
vessels made the ocean more of a desert 
than betore. Sailing vessels had their 
established routes in accordance with 
winds, currents and seasons; the gaps 
between the routes taken by the outward- 
bound and homeward-bound ships are 
often considerable. Moreover, the capri- 
cious elements not infrequently played 
the mischief with nautical instruments, 
and as a result the field of operations for 
ocean shipping was vastly extended. 

This is no longer true to-day. The 
liner goes straight ahead, in defiance of 
wind and wave. The ports between 
which she plies are industrial or com- 
mercial centres whither come numberless 
railways, serving as prolor gations of the 
lines of navigation. Freight cars carry 
their loads of merchandise to the lesser 
ports and the cities of the interior. The 
railway has killed coastwise navigation. 

The ocean highways are, therefore, 
anything but numerous. The most 
frequented of oceansisthe Atlantic. Apart 
from polar seas we see that in its northern 
part there is only one desert zone—a 
dreary waste of waters between the 
routes from Europe to the United States 
or Canada, and those from Europe to the 
Antilles. In the south, between the 
routes from South America or the 
western American coast, and the 
routes from South Africa, extends a 
desert occasionally traversed by steamers 
of the lines from Cape Town and Mo- 
zambique, which, when the coffee season 
is at its height in Brazil, cross the 
Atlantic for cargoes at Rio Janeiro or 
Santos. 

The Indian Ocean is frequented only 
in the north by lines out of India and 
Indo China, and a little in the west by 
liners from Oceanica, which call at Co- 
lombo, and then make straight for Aus- 
tralia. Two lines each, with a steamera 
month, follow a slender lane from Aus- 
tralia to Cape Town. 
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The Pacific is the Sahara of great seas, 
Saving only steamships from the Far 
East to California and British Columbia, 
a line from Sydney to San Francisco, and 
a line ‘‘ with sailings four or five times a 
year’’ between Tahiti and the United 
States—save for these ribbon like streaks, 
the Pacific isa desert. Only a few native 
canoes ply daringly from island to island 
in archipelagoes gifted with coral reefs— 
veritable ocean graveyards, the terror of 
seafaring men. 

How many ships of which we have re- 
ceived no tidings and of which not so 
much as a drifting spar has ever been 
picked up have been dragged by irresist- 
ible winds into these solitudes of the 
South Pacific no one will ever know, for 
the ocean guards its prey. 
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A MOTHER’S PROFESSORSHIP. 


INCE it bas become the fashion for 
rich men to endow chairs in universi- 
ties, almost every kind of professorship 
has become the recipient of such atten- 
tion. The greatest of them all, however, 
has been overlooked, and still has only its 
natural endowment, drawing its salary in 
‘*love and affection,’’ as the old deeds 
say. In an article on the women of 
America the Oudlook tells of one occupant 
of this worthy academic chair. 

In a bookstore in a little town in Wis- 
consin a stranger heard a woman asking 
for a book for!children dealing with plant 
life, a copy of Eugene Field’s ‘‘ Love 
Songs of Childhood,’’ and a vertical writ- 
ing-book, three things which to her dis- 
appointment the store did not contain. 

‘**I do so want the things,’’ she said, 
sadly. ‘‘I live fifteen miles out of town, 
and as my husband had to come in to day 
I arranged to come with him and get 
them for the children.”’ 

‘*T suppose they need them for school ?”’ 
said the visitor. 

‘For their lessons, at any rate,’’ the 
woman corrected. ‘‘They don't go to 
school. We live too far away for them 
to walk, and the horses cannot be spared 
to take them back and forth every day. 
I teach them myself.’’ 

* You do!”’ 

“Yes, I feel that I am perfectly capa- 
ble. I wasa teacher before my marriage, 
and had the regular normal training.’’ 

** But how do you find time?” 

“It isn't always easy. A farmer’s 


GRACE AS WELL AS MANLINESS. 
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wife—my husband is a farmer—is a busy 
person. But my children .must have 
schooling. Iam glad I am able to give 
it to them.’’ 

Her two little girls were seven and nine 
years old, respectively. ‘‘ They are quite 
absorbed in nature-study just now,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and I did so want a book about 
plant life.’’ 

The stranger, who was waiting for a 
train, volunteered to send the books on 
from Minneapolis, and the offer was 
gratefully accepted. Then the mother 
told more about her little school. 

‘*We have half of our lessons in the 
morning,’’ she said, ‘‘ after the breakfast 
is over and the house in order and the 
little girls have washed the dishes. After 
dinner—at noon—we have the other half. 
I do not keep a servant, so, besides teach- 
ing the children to read and write, I must 
also teach them to be my helpers about 
the house. You see,’’ she concluded, 
with a smile, ‘‘ I am obliged to bea ‘ pro- 
fessor of things in general.’ ’’ 


GRACE AS WELL AS MANLINESS. 


N our desire that our boys shall be 
manly we often overlook the fact thata 
man may have grace of bearing without 
in any wise losing that quality of force 
that gives the world assurance of a man. 
We begin teaching our daughters their 
modest little social role at a very early 
age, and carefully regulate and control 
their choice of playmates in order that 
there will be no undesirable acquaint- 
ances formed. 

The boy is too often left entirely to his 
own resources for amusement and com- 
panionship, and his freedom is absolute 
so long as he seeks to enjoy it where it 
will not ‘‘upset’’ the well-regulated 
household. 

As the boy is father to the man, there 
is a dormant instinct of hospitality in the 
soul of every youth, and he is bound to 
give some form of expression to it. 

This every wise mother recognizes and 
carefully directs into right channels; 
tones Cown the brusqueness that is due 
to self-consciousness, guides him in the 
selection of his friends; proves to him 
that she is bis best friend and most loyal 
ally, and that there is no place like home. 

The boy whose companions are wel- 
comed to his home and to his mother’s 
table with that hospitality that speaks in 
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other words than ‘‘you are welcome to 
my house’’ does not hesitate to let 
mother into all their secret plans for 
pleasure and amusement; nor does that 
moth¢ roften have to worry as to the where- 
abouts of that boy at night or who his 
companions may be. 

It is supposed that the average male, 
be he romping lad or only a boy grown 
tall, has a fine scorn for anything so 
purely feminire as a luncheon, tut it 
must be freely admitted that all boys 
like to eat and take pleasure in entertain- 
ing their friends. 

Therefore, when there are occasions 
which seem especially fitted for boys’ 
erterta'nments, such as athletic contests, 
bicycle meets, Washington’s birthday, 
or, in fact, any of our national holidays, 
give the lads a lesson in social ethics that 
will fill their loyal little bearts with un- 
dyirg gratitude and insure a very consid- 
€rable amount of pride and comiort to the 
mother later on in the possession of sors 
who carry the evidence of good breeding 
as naturally as they do the vigor and 
strength oftheir manhood.—/yresbyterian. 


WHAT I SAW IN ASIA, AFRICA 
AND EUROPE. 


REV. G. C. CROMER. 


TARTING with the pilgrims to the 
.) World's Sunday-school Convention to 
be held in Jerusalem, I visited, with 811 
delegates, Madeira, Gibraltar, Malta, 
Algiers, Greece, Tuikev, Palestine, 
Egypt and Italy as far as Rome. Leav- 
ing the ciuise at Rome, I visited Flor- 
ence, Venice, Milan, Lucerne, Paris and 
London. 

The Holy Land was of great interest, 
because of Old and New ‘Testament 
scenes. Forty-one of us left the steamer 
at Beirnt, visiting the ruins at Baalbec 
on our way to Damascus. F:iom Damas- 
cus we rode on horseback over 200 miles 
to Jerusalem. Among the interesting 
pleces visited in this overland journey 
were the Roman Road where Saul of 
Tarsus was converted, Mt. Hermon, 
headwaters of the river Jordan, the Val- 
ley of Jordan, the waters of Merom, 
Nazareth, Capernaum, the sea cf Galike, 
Bethsaida, Tiberias, Cana, Nain, Jeuin, 
Nablous, Bethel and Jerusalem. 

The Mount of Olives, Gethsemane, 
Calvary, and all points in and about the 





Holy City, were replete with interest and 
inspiration. It was a blessing to tread 
in the steps cf our dear Lord. The most 
sacred hour was spent in Gethsemane, 
which is still a garden of olive tiees and 
flowers. 

The people of the Holy Land (natives) 
are still in the degradation of beathenism. 
We saw many Bedouins, with their flocks 
and miserable families. Jewish colonists 
and Christian missions are doing much to 
restore the Holy Land. By them the 
desert is beginning to blossom like a rose. 
Hospitals and orphans’ homes are estab- 
lished throughout Palestine, and their 
influence is being felt for good. 

Jerusalem is the city of pilgrimages. 
We sew many Greek and Roman Cath- 
olics, Jews, Armenians, Copts and Chris- 
tians marching through the Jand oft our 
Lord. I believe the Holy City and Holy 
Land will be restored in all their former 
glory. 

Algiers was built by pirates centuries 
ago, and exists to day as old town and 
new town. The old town is high ona 
hill, and a miserable Arab quarter. The 
new town is a modern French city, beau- 
tiful and prosperous. 

Malta is strongly fortified, and is a 
base of supplies and cperation for Gib- 
raltar. Here we saw the Catacombs, 
where the early Christians lived in time 
of persecution, and St. Paul's bay, where 
occurred the historic shipwreck. 

Athens is and always has been and 
always will be the ‘“‘eyeof Greece.’’ The 
Parthenon is declared to be the finest 
specimen of architecture in the world even 
in ils ruins. The Stadium has been re- 
stored by a wealthy Greek, who recently 
died in Alexandria. It occupies the exact 
site of the ancient Stadium, is finished in 
the finest marble and will seat 65.000 
people. 

We saw single stones in the temple at 
Baalbec that weigh 750 tons each. The 
stone at the quarry, which is finished 
completely, is 70 feet long, 15 feet wide 
and 14 feet thick. Many piliars in the 
temple were brought from upper Egypt. 

The Turk is stronger physically and in 
every other way than we thought. The 
original Turk is a blonde, very courteous, 
and in his religion devout. He does not 
drink intoxicants. The Sultan opened 
his palaces and treasuries to us, and we 
found them the most costly and beautiful 
governmental buildings visited in our 
travels. 
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Egypt is the most fertile country in the 
world. Thesame fields which have been 
producing wheat over 5 000 years yielded 
thirty-five to forty bushels per acre this 
year. The Pyramids are wonders to all 
travelers. The stone was brought across 
the Nile. The largest pyramid covers 
thirteen acres at the base, and is over 500 
feet high. The Sphynx stil stands, and 
with itscold smile iacestheeast. England 
controls Egypt and wherever we sound 
countries uncer British control we found 
them well ruled and prc gressive. 

The Romans were perhaps the greatest 
builders. Their ancient temples were of 
colossal size, finest material, and the huge 
stones were fit together without mortar, 
and with such exactness that the point of 
a cambric needle cannot enter between 
anv two stones. 

Florence is the city of art. The very 
atmosphere breathes the holy inspirations 
of art. Oh! how lovely these trozen 
dreams of sculptors aud painters! Venice 
is the most unique city in the world. 
Milan possesses in her magnificent cathe- 
dral the finest Gothic structure in the 
world. Switz-rland scenery came up to 
our expectation. We agree with those 
who vote her mountains and lakes most 
beautiful. 

France is sunny, fertile and gay. We 
were surprised to see so many women 
working in the field, and crucifixes used 
as mile posts. Paris is the most beautiful 
city we visited. Our American cities 
would do well to emulate the example of 
Paris in its paving of streets and the elim- 
ination of surface car lines and telephone 
poles. London is modern Babylon in 
every sense—the largest, busiest, most 
—— wickedest city in the world. 

he policemen, hackmen and hotel rfor- 
ters were the best informed and most cour- 
teous we met in all our travels. Our 
American employes of these professicns 
should visit London. They could learn 
much. 

We had the pleasure of hearing both 
Spurgeon and Campbell preach while in 
London. The former has a great diffi- 
culty in the way of greatness—the repu- 
tation of a great father. Dr. Campbell 
has a crowded house every time he 
preaches. He gives the pure gospel with 
great power. He has the art of repre- 
senting vividly and in interesting manner 
the old truths of the Bible. We count 
him as one of the greatest preachers in 
the world. His sermons are not literary 


FALL OF A SPARROW. 
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essays or bombastic orations—just the 
gospel preached simply, earnestly and 
beautifully. That is what we want. 

Sailing on the *‘ Kronprinz Wilhelm,” 
we reached on May 24th the freest coun- 
try in the world. Anicrica is our home, 
and we love her best; but she is not the 
only country in the world, and we are not 
the only people. Oh, no! 





FALL OF A SPARROW. 


+ ALSTEAD S§ reet in Chicago is said 

to.be the longest paved street in the 
world, and along the most of its more 
than twenty miles it bears a reputation 
somewhat less than desirable. Where it 
crosses Madison street is the very center 
of that depravity and poverty which give 
the street its unhappy reputation. Yet 
it was at this corner that a little incident 
occurred recently which touched the 
heart of a Chicago reporter. 

From the eaves of a two story frame 
building a fledgling sparrow had fallen 
fiom its nest, and Jay fluttering in the 
mud and water of the gutter, while the 
mother bird perched on the eaves and 
exhibited every token of distress which a 
bird could possibly display. The driver 
of a rickety express wagon first saw it, 
and stopped, looking from the bird in the 
puddle to the mother on the roof. The 
driver of a beer wagon saw him looking, 
and he also stopped. Then both these 
rough men climbed down, and went to 
the rescue of the bird, which by desper- 
ate exeitions had fluttered out of the 
puddle and found an almost inaccessible 
retreat under the sidewalk. 

The big, burly beer-wagon driver got 
down on his knees and reached back until 
at last he caught the frightened, flutter- 
ing little thing, and brought it back into 
daylight. Then the driver of the ex- 
press wagon hunted for a ladder, and 
soon found where one could be borrowed. 

People began to gather by this time. 
Quite a little company was there by the 
ume the ladder was reared against the 
eaves. Then the bird changed hands, 
for the bulk of the beer-wagon man was 
too great for him easily to undertake to 
climb, so he stood at the bottom and held 
the ladder while the expressman clung. 
to the rungs with one hand and gently 
held the little bird in the other. The 
mother bird retreated a little when the 
ladder was raised, and chattered, half in 
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fear and half in joy, as she recognized 
her child in the hand of the man ascend- 
ing the ladder. But her fear was soon 
dispelled, for the man replaced the fledg- 
ling in the nest and descended. Then 
the two men returned the ladder to its 
owner, and mounted their wagons and 
drove on. 

It was a simple little incident, but no 
one witnessed it without a feeling of 
emotion and of admiration. The re- 
porter who saw it went back to the office 
and found a Bible, and looked it through 
till he came to a passage that seemed to 
bear upon the incident he had witnessed. 
He told the story in the 77zbune the next 
day with very little attempt at elabora- 
tion, and without pointing a moral. The 
only words he added to the narrative 
were those he found recorded from the 
lips of Jesus: ‘‘ Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing? And one of them 
shall not fall to the ground without your 
Father.’’— Youth's Companion. 


TEACHER'S SUMMER SCHOOL. 





ANNA RAUDNITZEY. 


ONE had been included in her vaca- 
tion itinerary. Neither Chautauqua 
nor Martha’s Vineyard were possibilities, 
for duty pointed to a spot on the line 
between them, and so there was no ques- 
tion as to the disposal of July weeks. 
They were composed of quiet days, yet 
busy ones withal, filled with homely 
tasks; summer courses and instructors 
seemed distant indeed. Littleshe thought 
to find a Gamaliel in the person of one to 
whom life had brought heavy burdens, 
bitter anguish, an old age of dependence 
on charity. One short-sighted critic 
judged the patient old woman apathetic 
—not sensitive to the hard strokes of the 
Master’s keen chisel, because, forsooth, 
no complaint ever fell from herlips. But 
little by little the teacher realized the 
childlike trust, the rich faith, which gov- 
erned this life. ‘‘When my mind is 
troubled in the night I repeat some pas- 
sage of Scripture or a hymn, and then 
fall asleep.’’ It was not an apt pupil in 
this department of knowledge that lis- 
.tened to the simple words, but the teach- 
er’s hold on the Eternal Goodness was 
quickened and strengthened as the lesson 
sank into her heart. 
Not far away dwelt the laundress, 
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alternating, from Monday morning till 
Saturday night, between wash-tub and 
ironing-ooard, to provide home and bread 
for the two children, one of them a crip- 
ple. Well the teacher knew the history 
of mental stress and physical pain, the 
hospital experiences, the poverty, the 
strain, which had been the portion of 
this widowed mother. Disheartened and 
downcast? Nevera bit of it. Whether 
those faithful, strong arms washed or 
ironed, the very atmosphere about them 
was alive with cheerfulness. ‘Good 
morning, Mrs. S——. We’re going to 
have a warm day.’’ ‘‘ Yes, but there’s a 
fine breeze stirring.’’ Always the bright 
side uppermost, the silver lining always 
turned out. No petty complaining about 
the gnats of existence, no yielding to 
weariness or discouragement, no vantage 
given to gloom or pessimism. As the 
teacher listened to this living gospel of 
good cheer, her class of one received the 
second lesson as the laundress pointed 
with pardonable pride to the finished, 
exquisite work of her fingers: that, for 
unlettered washerwoman and high school 
teacher, only the very best is worth the 
doing, only the very best will receive the 
stamp of approval from the Master Work- 
man’s hand. 

When August came the teacher turned 
to the shore. Who does not know the 
quiet charm of the Sabbath evening beach 
meetings, when sea and sky and human 
voices unite in the twilight hymn of 
praise? It was quite a large gathering 
for a tiny tot of four to lose herself 
among, and the chubby arm twined itseif 
around the teacher's neck, while the fair 
head sobbed out its grief on her shoulder. 
A few questions showed that home was 
not far away, and with the little hand 
tightly clasping her own, the teacher 
asked to be taken to ‘‘auntie,’’ who would 
be ‘‘so surprised.’”’ And then the wee 
maiden gathered herself together. ‘‘ Yes, 
and she'll never know that I’ve been 
crying. She'll think my eyes are red 
from prickly heat.’’ Brave little heart, 
the woman by your side will not soon 
forget the courage of your smiling face, 
your determination to conceal all traces 
of the distress which had been so sharp 
and real to you. 

A curious coincidence that later in the 
same evening, while resting on one of the 
seats along the board-walk, the teacher 
should meet with another lassie, violet- 
eyed, with just such a face as God gives 
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to little children. Her artless prattle 
was most amusiug as she exchanged con- 
fidences with her new friend, but when 
‘‘papa’’ was mentioned the blue eyes 
opened wide with surprise. ‘‘ Why, I 
haven’t any. He’s gone to a place where 
it’s sunny every day, and where it never 
rains.’’ And the teacher, whose vision 
sometimes grows dim, saw with clearer 
eyes, because of this little child, the new 
Jerusalem, ‘‘ whose light is like unto a 
stone most precious, even like a jasper 
stone, clear as crystal.’’ Twice, within 
a few hours, she had been allowed to sit, 
a reverent learner, at the feet of a little 
child, and down through the ages she 
could hear the Psalmist’s voice, ‘* Out of 
the mouth of babes and sucklings hast 
Thou ordained strength.’’ 

But the teacher must needs fall sick. 
Her intended stay was over, the room 
engaged to a new occupant, and she too 
ill to leave the house, surely an unfortu- 
nate combination of circumstances. Now 
she learned anew the meaning of the 
‘royal law’’ when the busy proprietor 
and his equally busy wife vacated their 
own apartment to camp anywhere, so 
that the stranger within their gates might 
be at ease. To her very earnest thanks 
there was only the quiet reply, ‘‘It’s 
what we’re here for, to be kind to each 
other.’? Small wonder that during these 
shut-in days, when consideration and 
kindly care were hers in such generous 
measure, the refrain should repeat itself 
over and over in her mind, 


There's nothing so kingly as kindness. 


The last of her vacation days the teacher 
was privileged to spend among the ever- 
lasting hills, where body, heart and brain 
were fairly steeped in rest. There were 
glorious mornings in which to become 
acquainted with country roads and woody 
glades; but better stil! were the long, de- 
licious afternoons spent alone in the 
mountain forest, where the mosses were 
like velvet and the scarlet lichen- flowers 
lifted their cups from. beds of starry 
greenness; where the odor of pine-needles 
in the sunshine out-rivaled the perfumes 
of Araby; where the silence was un- 
broken, because the Lord was in His 
holy temple. And as she sat in this 
ante-chamber of the Most High and 
allowed her thoughts to drift backward 
into the strange, unforeseen experiences 
of the summer, and forward into the work 
which awaited her hands, the mountains 
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seemed to say, ‘‘ Be faithful,’ and the 

trees whispered, ‘‘ Be true.’’ But from 

earth and sky, from hill and valley, 

sounded the strong, sweet key-note into 

the teacher’s very soul, ‘‘ Be kind.’’ 
Wilmington, Delaware. 





PROF. ZEPHANIAH HOPPER. 


HALF A CENTURY IN THE PHILADELPHIA 
HIGH SCHOOL, 


HE professor of mathematics in the 

Central High School of Philadelphia, 
Z2phaniah Hopper, A. M., Ph. D., on 
September 8, 1904, completed a half cen- 
tury as a member of the faculty of that 
institution. Born in Philadelphia Sep- 
tember 9, 1824, he has reached his 
eightieth birthday, and for sixty-two 
years of his long and active life has 
taught continuously in the public schools. 
Upon two occasions he has received the 
official thanks of the Board of Education 
for signal services in connection with the 
administration of the Central High 
School, and as recently as 1901 that body 
conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of doctor of philosophy in recognition of 
his work as an educator and of his re- 
searches in botany, which subject he has 
made his special study during the last 
twelve years. 

What Thomas Arnold was to the 
famous Rugby School it may be said that 
Zephaniah Hopper to a very large extent 
has been and is to the Central High 
School of Philadelphia. Either as stu- 
dent or teacher, virtually, he has been 
identified with the institution since it 
was established, in October, 1838, in the 
building in Juniper street, above Chest- 
nut, which was torn down a half century 
ago. Admitted in January, 1839; just 
three months after its doors were first 
opened, he completed the course in three 
and a half years, and was the fourth 
honor man of the first class graduated 
from the school in July, 1842. He is the 
only surviving member of that quartette 
of honor graduates, and is one of the four 
survivors of the entire class, the other 
three being J. G. McCollin and Samuel 
Mecutchen, of Philadelphia, and Rev. 
Joseph Williamson, of the Presbyterian 
church of New Jersey. 

Sixty-two years ago, when he first en- 
tered the teaching profession at the age 
of 19, just three months after graduating 
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from the high school, he daily walked 
from his home, at Twelfth and Locust 
streets, to the Frankford Grammar 
School, a distance of seven miles, and at 
the close of the day’s work in the class- 
room he walked home again. To day, 
in fine weather, he still walks from his 
home to the High S-hool. Speaking of 
this inveterate habit, and with that 
humorous smile which is so well known 
to thousands of his former pupils, Pro- 
fessor Hopper says: ‘It takes me just 
twenty-seven minutes to walk from my 
house, 1925 North Twelfth street, to the 
Central High School, and I don’t think I 
could have beaten tbat time sixty years 
ago. I believe in walking. It built me 
up when I was a young man, and it 
keeps me vigorous and strong to day and 
able still to do my fuil share of work. I 
tell all my boys to add to their athletic 
sports good, vigorous walking, and by 
interesting them in wild flowers, so that 
they will wander through field and wood 
in search of them, they do lots of it. 
Through the same means many of my 
fellow-teachers are acquiring the habit, 
and [ am convinced that all of us, faculty 
and students, are the better for it.’’ 

After teaching for six months as an as- 
sistant in the Frankford school, Professor 
Hopper was elected assistant teacher in 
the Northern Liberties school, Third 
street, below Green, and a year later he 
was chosen first assistant teacher in the 
Mifflin school, Third street, above Brown. 
In August, 1844. he was appointed prin- 
cipal of the Boys’ Secondary school, in 
the same ward, and in December, 1849, 
he was elected principal of the J« ffzrson 
Grammar school, F.fth street, above Pop- 
lar, where he remained seven years. Dur- 
ing that time he sent tothe Central High 
School many boys who are among Phila- 
delphia’s most prominent citizens, includ- 
ing Judge Su'zberger, Judge Davis and 
Stephen W. White. 

‘*He used to birch me,’’ said Judge 
Davis, at a recent meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Alumni of the Central High 
School, in offering a resolution in recog- 
nition of Professor Hopper’s long service 
in the public schools. ‘‘ Perhaps the 
thrashing did me good,’’ continued Judge 
Davis, ‘‘although I may not have 
thought so at the time, but of this I am 
certain, that he would not have thrashed 
me unless I had deserved it, and I know 
it hurt him to chastise me more than the 
thrashing did me.”’ 
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Upon the Central High School being 
removed to its then new building, at 
Broid and Green streets, now occupied 
by the Commercial High School for 
Girls, Professor Hopper was elected toa 
new professorship in the department of 
English, in July, 1854. Subsequently the 
faculty was reorgauiz:d, and he was 
made professor ot mathematics, which 
subject he has continued to teach to this 
time. 

Henry R. Edmunds, the President of 
the Board of Education, with Clement 
A. Griscom, A. G. E'liot, Aaron Gans, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, Jucge Samuel G. 
Thompson, Francis Fennimore and other 
well known citizens, was a member of the 
Thirty second Class, which entered the 
High S-hool at the same time Protessor 
H .pper was elected a member of the fac- 
ulty. He says, ‘* Prof. Hopper is a man 
who always commanded the respect of 
every pupil brought under his care. He 
always was especially remarkable for the 
excellent order in his class, which seenkd 
to result simply from his presence in the 
room. It was not because he was severe, 
but because his sympathies are always 
with his pupils. He has the rare faculty 
of ‘getting to the heart of a boy.” You 
never found the boys playing pranks or 
defacing furniture in his class room. 

** Professor Hopper is still today a 
teacher of the hignest rank. With the 
most difficult subj. ct to teach to his class 
—trigonometry—nhis wonderful power of 
imparting knowledge is such that his 
pupils cannot help but learn and master 
it. His services to the public schools 
cannot be estimated, and the impression 
made by his teaching upon the pupils of 
the Central High School is both bene ficial 
and lasting, and must necessarily have a 
large influence upon the whole com- 
munity.”’ 

Professor Hopper has been twice Act- 
ing President of the Central High School, 
which is the only degree conferring bigh 
school in this country. During Presi- 
dent Taylor’s illness he was head of the 
school for two years, from 1886 to 1888, 
and again for six months following Pres- 
ident Johnson’s resignation in 1893. In 
November, 1888, the Board of Education 
adopted the following resolution: 

‘That the Buard of Education desires 
to place upon record its appreciation of 
the faithfulness and zeal manifested by 
Professor Hopper in the discharge of the 
responsible duties of Acting President of 
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the Central High School during the past 
two years, and we tender him its thanks 
for the loyal manner in which he bas re- 
sponded to every demand made upcn him 
while acting in that capacity.’’ 

It was only because of his firm desire 
to return to his class-room and resume 
teaching and his unaltrrable determina- 
tion not to be considered a candidate for 
the place that the Board ot Education 
did not elect him permanently to the 
Presidency of the school. 

Before the establishment of the Super- 
intendency of Schools, also, and at a time 
when political influence was most rife in 
procuring teaching certificates for favored 
candidates, Professor H« pper was chosen 
by the Board of Education to take charge 
of the «xamination of such candidates. 
This work he performed for over twelve 
years, without his judgment or integrity 
in awarding such ceitificates being once 
questioned, either by friend or foe. 

In addition to his other school work, 
he was for twenty years, from 1887 to 
1897, when he resigned the pos tiun, 
Principal of the Evenirg High School, 
and for eight years prior to 1887 he had 
given instructicn in mathematics in that 
school every winter. 

During the last twenty-five years he 
has never been absent from his post in 
the High School for a single day because 
of illness. He rarely arrives there later 
than 8 o'clock, and if at any time he hap- 
pens to be delayed a few minutes, and 
any of his fellow professors reach the 
school before him, the question is at once 
asked: ‘‘ What’s the matter with Hop- 

er?" 

‘*T use that hour before school ofens,’’ 
says Professor Hopper, *‘to prepare the 
lesson for the day. I believe in a work- 
man going into his workshop with his 
tools ready prepared. My work is to im- 
part knowledge. I believe that the only 
way to teach is by giving instruction to 
my pupils, and, in common fairness to 
them, I should always be prepared to 
give that instruction to the very best of 
my ability.’’ 

In a speech at the Academy of Music 
on October 29, 1888, the late Judge Ar- 
nold, one of his former pupils, said of 
him: ‘‘In the various changes and vicis- 
situdes of the Central High School, when 
its government needed a head, Pro‘essor 
Hopper, like Cincinnatus of old, was 
called to preside over its destinies, and he 
guided it successfully. Its alumni ought 
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to bow their heads to him in reverent 
gratitude for a long life spent, not with- 
out sacrifice, for their good.”’ 

Discussir g the changes that have taken 
place in the schools in the last sixty 
years, Professor Hopper says: ‘*‘ Teachers 
cannot be made. I find that the more 
exptrience the teacher has the more able 
he is to get into close sympathy with his 
pupils. The young man entering the 
teaching profession knows he possesses 
the knowledge, but too often makes the 
mistake of expecting his pupils also to be 
posses:ed of the like knowledge. 

**Since I centered upon the work there 
have been necessarily a great many 
changes, In my early days 1 used the 
rod, and recently I have been much in- 
terested in the agitation among New 
York teachers to 1eturn to the practice. 
I should be sorry to see birching restored 
in the schools. It would be distinctly a 
backward step. One of the greatest boons 
I ever received in my teaching career was 
when corporal punishment in the schools 
was abclished. 

‘*Parents would come to me begging 
me to give their boys a good trouncing. 
‘That’s for you to do,’ I would say, ‘ but 
I will. tell you what I will do; I will try 
to show to your boy that whipping is 
the wrong way for either teacher or 
parent to have resort to, to get him to 
do a thing.’ To the boy I would say: 
‘This is a disagreeable job for me, but 
there are only two means apparently of 
punishing jou, either I shall have to 
birch you if you do not do right or you 
will have to leave the school, and I don’t 
want to see you turned out of school.’ 
So you see I have had to birch boys, but 
I never liked it any more than they did. 

‘*Following out the axiom that the 
business of teaching is to teach, the boys 
in my class room have not time to play 
pranks with me, and I never have any 
trouble with them. In discipline the 
teacher can be too severe or too lenient, 
but the great secret of discipline is to 
keep the attention of the pupilys—keep 
them busy—while they are receiving in- 
struction and when they are preparing 
their lessons. Then the discipline must 
be good; it cannot be otherwise. 

‘* There have been very marked changes 
in teaching since I began. The methods 
ofinstruction have been greatly improved, 
but I think an error was made in intro- 
troducing too many tcpics into the lower 
grades. Under the superintendency of 
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schools, however, there has been a prun- 
ing and a cutting-out of things to reduce 
undue pressure, which I believe exists 
to day, if at all, only to a very limited 
extent. 

‘*One of the greatest advances made 
recently has been the establishment of the 
system of promoting pupils upon their 
scholastic record. Formerly the good, 
the bad and the indifferent pupils were 
all put through the same examination 
mill. Now, the pupil has every induce- 
ment to do good work through the whole 
year, with the assurance that he will be 
exempted from such a task. I always 
make it a point to readily show a boy his 
record, if he is in doubt, and advise with 
him as to the best way to overcome diffi- 
culties he may meet with. As a result, 
the large majority of my boys win pro- 
motion without examination by good 
work during the term. Including the 
boys who were under me in the Evening 
High School, I estimate that during my 
teaching career I have had no less than 
18,000 pupils under my care, and it is one 
of my greatest pleasures to be greeted by 
an old pupil, long since, perhaps, passed 
from my recollection, who, nevertheless, 
seems to find no difficulty in recognizing 
me. I meet them everywhere, and they 
always say, ‘Why, Hopper, you have 
not changed a bit since I was a lad under 
you—ten, twenty, thirty or forty years 
ago,’ as the case may be. I believe that 
at least ten of the forty-two members of 
the Board of Education were among my 
pupils at one time or another in the High 
School, and it surprises me sometimes to 
receive kindly remembrances from old 
pupils from all parts of the world ’’ 

Although eighty years of age, Professor 
Hopper’s physical strength and mental 
faculties are as strong as those of the 
average man of fifty. He has always en- 
joyed good health, which he ascribes to 
careful and methodical habits of living 
and outdoor exercise. Always being in 
const int association with boys and young 
men, he has imbibed much of their youth- 
ful spirits. His personal appearance has 
changed so little with the advance of 
years that men who have not seen him 
for thirty or forty years have readily 
recognized him when they met. Senator 
Charles F. Manderson, of Nebraska, who 
was a pupil under Profe-sor Hopper in 
the J<fferson Grammar School, at once 
recognized him in an elevator, where they 
amet recently, although he had not seen 
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him for the greater part of a half century, 
For the last twelve years he has been 
an ardent botanist, and much of his 
summer vacation is invariably devoted to 
the study of the flora of the country dis- 
tricts in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
His herbarium comprises already upward 
of 1000 specimens, and this summer he 
collected ninety distinct specimens in 
Atlantic City and vicinity. In his eager 
search for new specimens he travels far 
and wide, and he is probably one of the 
most active members of the Botanical 
Club of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
As an especial mark of esteem, the Asso- 
ciated Alumni of the Central High School 
recently had a portrait of Professor 
Hopper painted by Albert Rosenthal, an 
alumnus of the school, and the picture, 
which is said to be a fine likeness, now 
hangs in the great school where he has 
spent half a century of his life in upbuild- 
ing its interests and benefiting its stu- 
dents, 


_ 
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DEVICES AND SUGGESTIONS. 





MRS. OLIVE W. TRUE. 


EVICES and suggestions are for the 
undeveloped teacher, but we hope 
none of us consider that we have reached 


our full development. If we do, we are 
too small. No teacher is free until the 
educational principles are so thoroughly 
understood that she can work out her 
own devices with the feeling of harmony 
and helpfulness in every line of work. 
Each year there are hundreds of young 
teachers who are just beginning to study 
principles and do not feel sure of tbe 
things which suggest, or do not suggest, 
themselves to them. For those teachers 
this department is intended. It is to be 
hoped that it may be suggestive to others 
also and become a place where the older 
sister or brother in the work may help 
the inexperienced. If you have any good 
thing, please tosend itin. If you want 
a device for any special purpose let us 
know and we will try to supply you. 
There is one danger that young teach- 
ers need to be warned against, and that 
is thinking the pupils will like you if you 
let them do as they please instead of 
doing as you please. You should make 
up your mind that certain things are 
right and then go to work to make the 
pupils want to do those things. A pupil 
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always respects a teacher who is strong 
‘enough to compel him to obey her. 

The books have many directions, but 
you have not those books nor do you 
know where to find them. These first 
days mean so much to you. If you can 
begin well the work is sure to be a pleas- 
ure instead of a big, uncomfortable feeling. 
Begin the week before and plan your 
woik. Havea general plan for the year, 
this you can get from the State Course 
of Study. Then have a more definite 
plan for the first month. Now take up 
the first week. This must be a review 
of the work said to have been done the 
last of the previous year. It is to be 
hoped you can talk this over with the 
teacher of that term. If not, then get it 
from the records of the director or county 
superintendent. You need not plan any- 
thing new; you and the pupils will be 
enough. They will delight to tell you 
what they know, so in selecting the first 
lesson try to take one they will know 
quite well, and have them recite with but 
little preparation; then toward the close 
ask something about it of which they are 
not likely toknow. Make them feel that 
the study on hand is a delightful thing, 
and to do this you must feel that it is so 
Here in the beginning you 


yourself. 
must think of the pleasures in store for 
you and your pupils. 

Being well prepared in a general way, 
now begin and plan the first day in detail. 
Dress yourself carefully in clean garments 
and take a bunch of flowers from the 


gardeu or roadside. Go to school at 
7:30. Have your boards clean, and put 
on a program somewhat as follows: 

9-9:10—General Exercises. (First day 
give them a talk.) 

9:10-9:30—VII and VIII Grade Arith- 
metic. 

9:30-9:50—V and VI Grade Arith- 
metic. 

9:50-10:10—III and IV Grade Reading. 

10.10-10:30—I and II Grade Reading. 

Recess—10 min, 

10:40-11:05—VII and VIII Lit. or 
Reading. , 

11:05-11:20—V and VI Lit. or Reading. 

11:20-11:40—III and IV Numbers. 

11:40-12:00—I and II Numbers. 

Noon—One hour. 

Music for ten minutes, 

1:10-1:25—VII and VIII Grade Gram- 
mar. 

1:25-1:40—III and IV Grade Reading. 

1:40-1:50—V and VI Grade Geography. 
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1:50-2:10—I and II Grade Reading. 

2:10-2:25—VII and VIII Grade Geog- 
raphy. 

2.25-2:35—V and VI Grade Language. 

Recess— 10 min. 

2:45-2:55—I Il and I V Grade Language. 

2:55-3:05—I and II Grade Language. 
3:05-3:20— Writing or Drawing. 

3.25-3:35—Hist. or Phys., V and VI 
Grades. 

3:35-3:50—VII and VIII Hist. or Phys. 

3:50-4:00—Spelling for all grades. 

In thought go over the program care- 
fully. 

When school is called to order greet 
your pupils with a pleasant ‘‘ Good morn- 
ing.’’ Tell them, or better, have them 
tell you, why they are there; then you 
speak of why you are there. Let them 
kvow that you are their friend who will 
help them to learn many delightful 
things. This talk must be your own 
heartfelt desires. 

Following this, unless your school is 
composed almost entirely of large pupils, 
it would be well to have them go through 
a simple muscular exercise like imitating 
the birds’ fly, etc. Do not keep this up 
more than two minutes. Then, if you can 
sing, teach them a short song. If that 
cannot be done a memory gem will do. 
If the pupils need reseating, do it now as 
a matter of course. Have seats and 
pupils fit as nearly as you can, out where 
wee ones are sitting with brother or sis- 
ter let them remain until better ac- 
quainted. 

Since the little ones will want to look 
at the school and you, you may let them 
alone and begin on the program. Give 
your seventh and eighth grades a few 
simple problems. If they work them 
readily, give harder ones until you can 
tell something of where they need to be- 
gin their review. Judging trom the rap- 
idity with which they work, give a lesson 
for the next day which will occupy them 
foran hour. Repeat this plan with the 
filth and sixth grades, but give more 
simple problems from work they have 
gone over. 

Having looked over the readers and se- 
lected the lesson most interesting to you, 
write the words which you think the 
pupils may not know on the blackboard. 
Then when your class is before you, ask 
questions about the things spoken of in 
the story. When they are interested ask 
them to pronounce the words on the 
board. Let them use these words in sén- 
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tences. If all know them, give the bcoks 
to the class, and, telling the page, let 
them find the place. Let all look at the 
first sentence, and when ready ask some 
one to tell it to you. Take the sec- 
ond in the same way, and so on to the 
end of the first paragraph. Let some one 
stand and read the first paragraph. Send 
them to their seats to copy a part of the 
story and to find out at least two definite 
things about it. 

Let the second and first grades come 
up together and have a. talking lesson. 
If you have not been able to find a better 
subject (at least one which suits you 
better), take the fl »wers and talk of them. 
Probably they can tell color, fourm and 
name. If they do not know any of these, 
place them in different parts of the room 
and let them tell where they are. Write 
some of the better sentences on the board 
and ask the child who told it to remem 
ber how his looks. When three or four 
are on have them take the pointer and 
find their sentences. 

If your second grade has used a book, 
take it and let them read alittle. If they 
do well select a lesson and talk about the 
picture. Find out whetber they know 
some of the words, then send them to 
their seats to see how many times they 
can find them. If the wee ones are will- 
ing, keep them a little Jonger to learn a 
little rhyme or finger play. 

At recess have all your pupils march 
out and go with them. Play a game 
which they name or, if they do not know 
any, teach them one you used to play at 
school. After recess ask the different 
classes what they have todo. Each one 
should be able to tell what has been 
asked him. If not, repeat it now. 

When the eighth and seventh grade 
reading or literature classes are before 
you, talk of reading. Let them tell you 
what they learn by reading, some uses of 
it to all people, and some of the things 
they have read. ‘Tell them of some good 
things which you have read. Doall you 
ean to let them see the pleasures derived 
from good books. Assign a lesson for 
the next day and dismiss them. 

The fifth and sixth grades might show 
you how well they can read their sim- 
plest story. Before assigning the lesson 
for next time talk over the things spoken 
of until you are sure they have a clear 
picture of the objects. Leave the rela- 
tions cf these to be given in the story as 
they read it. Ask them to pick out the 





strong or emphatic words in their prepar- 
ation, to hunt up the difficult words in 
the dictionary, and to be able to tell what 
certain sentences mean. 

In the third and fourth grade numbers 
find kow accurately they can add, sub- 
tract, multiply and divide small numbers, 
Give very simple problems and gradually 
increase the number relations until you 
know about what they can do. 

The second and first grades should be 
able to count objects and to image two or 
three things. Hold up two objects, let 
them look, turn their backs to you, and 
tell what you had. Make two long 
marks and one short one; erase and ask 
some one to do what you did. 

At noon it is best to tell your pupils 
just how )ou wish them to do during the 
lunch time. Let them understand that 
it is proper to remain quietly in their 
seats until they have finished. If there 
is a pleasant place out of doors they 
might eat there, but in most places it is 
better to have lunch in the house. If 
you begin as you intend to go on, you 
will have much less trouble and the 
pupils will enjoy it better. 

After the children are started in their 
games you can place on the blackboard 
any work you will need for the afternoon. 
About five minutes before time for school 
suggest that pupils who need a drink get 
it and be ready for work in five minu es, 

When they are all in order have music. 
If you think you cannot do that, give ear 
training. Let pupils close their eyes and 
recognize the tearing of paper, clapping 
of hands, closing of books, the step of 
another pupil, etc. In a short time you 
will be surprised how many things the 
ear will tell them. Four or five will be 
enough for the first day. 

When you call the grammar classes try 
to impress them with the value of gram- 
mar study. So many pupils ‘‘ do not see 
the use of it, anyway.’’ Bring to thisclass 
all the inspiration you have so as to make 
pupils see that their education will be 
largely judged by the language they use; 
that proper expression dep-nds upon 
what a few definite rules will make clear. 

You can now see how well the third 
and fourth grades can follow directions by 
the way they have prepared their reading 
lessons. If some of it is not what you 
asked, try to make it plainer next time. 

In the smaller geography clesses find 
what the children have actually seen of 
wind, weatker, hills, valleys, slopes, etc., 
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and judge from this where they should 
begin. The larger pupils might be asked 
a few general definitions, as of a conti- 
nent, isthmus, city, lake, etc., and have 
a lesson assigned from the book. 

Language work must begin with con- 
versation. Make a note of the mistakes, 
but say nothing to the pupils about 
them. Give a short dictation exercise 
{z. ¢., write what you read to them). 
This will help to inform you as to the 
needs of the class in spelling, punctua- 
tion and neatness.. 

As you will probably alternate the 
writing and drawing, take the one you 
are most interested in and teach how to 
do one thing. You will be likely to 
alternate the history and physiology also, 
but here you had better begin with the 
one you care least about, as it will be 
most in need of extra time. For the first 
day’s spelling it is often well to place a 
word on the board, let pupils look at it, 
erase, and ask them to write it. Dismiss 
with a good-night an1 the wish to meet 
all in the morning.— Nebraska Teacher. 


WIDEN YOUR HORIZON. 





HAT this is the day of specialization 

has become a truism. Both in the 
professions and in the arts specialists are 
more and more in demand.. The reason 
is that only by concentration of enerzy 
upon a single line of thought or action 
can the highest perfection in it be at- 
tained. However, there is one danger in 
this tendency, namely, that it produces 
narrowness unless counteracted. 

Supt. Carroll G. Pearse, of Milwaukee, 
in one of his series of able lectures re- 
cently given before the University Sum- 
mer S-hool took up this question in his 
lecture on Extra Professional Studies, and 
exhorted t-achers to keep out of the ruts. 
The danger of becoming lop sided and 
narrow-visioned is greater in the case of 
teachers than in the other professions. 
The lawyer’s study and practice carry 
him into nearly every conceivable range 
of human knowledge aud experience; the 
doctor has to deal constantly with every 
class and condition of people; even the 
minister, if he is to accomplish his mis- 
Sion, must know how to meet and influ- 
ence men in all walks of life, must under- 
Stand them ard sympathiz2 with them. 
There is a continual demand made upon 
these professions which compels them to 
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be broad in their interests. With teach- 
ers it is quite otherwise. 

So far as opportunity for breadth of 
interests and activities is concerned, the 
teaching profession is not behind the 
other professions. Teachers are eligible 
to the most intelligent circles in every 
community on account of their intellec- 
tual attainments; and they may be a 
power er good among the Jess fortunate 
classes, no less than are the physician 
and minister, and merely through show- 
ing a genuine interest in the boys and 
girls who come to school from these 
homes may gain an easy access thereto, 
as do their co-laborers in these other 
fields. But teachers do not make the 
most of these opportunities, and there is 
not for them a compelling force to make 
them doso. They are prone to content 
themselves with results that are to be 
realized only in the futures of the young 
people under their charge, forgetting that 
their influence upon these youth would 
be far greater if they were recogn'zed as 
a present power in the community, along 
with the banker, the merchant, the me- 
chanic and the laws er. 

Moreover, teachers should broaden the 
range of their studies as well as of their 
activities. Is it not fair to demand that 
those who are largely to determine the 
interests of to-morrow’s voters shall be 
well informed upon and deeply concerned 
in politics—not partisanship, but Aolttics ; 
in all the great dispu'es between labor 
and capital; in questions of social better- 
ment? Not that all teachers should 
study all of these; but teachers must 
prove that they are not a select and 
sanctimonious body of people apart from 
the ‘‘ vulgar world;"’ rather that they 
are a force for good always in the world, 
and always to be reckoned with. 

Recently we had the pleasure of hear- 
ing Superintendent Davidson, of Omaha, 
admonish his teachers to ‘‘ magnify their 
profession.’’ ‘‘ The school system of every 
community is its greatest and most valu- 
able industry; your work in the direction 
of that industry is second to that of no 
class of the people among whom you 
labor,’’ he said. But if other people are 
to esteem your vocation highly, they 
must be made to feel that you are a 
fellow creature, and not ordinarily either 
a giant or a pigmy; that you are con- 
scious of your kind, and do not desire 
isolation; that, in the lauguage of Mr. 
Pearse, in a lecture recently delivered, 
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‘when you took to teaching you did not 
take leprosy, and do not now wish to be 
banished toa colony apart from all normal 
healthy men.’’—Necbraska Teacher. 


SCHOOLED, NOT EDUCATED. 





HE English poet, William Watson, 
writes with considerable feeling in 
The Read:r conceining the discourage- 
ment of literature in England. He finas 
that the great monuments of English 
poetry and English prose are unknown 
by the public and ignored by the state. 
He says regretfully, 

‘* There has grown up among us, and is 
at the present time flourishing exceed- 
ingly, a spirit which I can only describe 
as a spirit of profound insensibility and 
indiff-rence to literature. It is not the 
note of a class, it is a pronounced feature 
of the national life. To the vast majority 
of the people the most real and abiding 
glories of our country are virtually non- 
existent. To the vast majority of the 
people the very names of all but two or 
three, at most, of the supreme masters 
of our language—the two or three of 
world-wide acceptance and honor—are 


unknown. The phenomenon of so huge 
an illiteracy, at once too palpable to 
escape us and too familiar to surprise, is 
remarkable. In the distribution of hon- 
orific rewards to those who are considered 
to have served their country, literature 
seems expressly singled out for a studied 


and conspicuous disparagement. Party 
fidelity is repaid by the far from infre- 
quent bestowal of titular rank. Success 
in trade is not seldom similarly recog- 
niz:d. The arts of painting, sculpture, 
and music are in like manner liberally 
distinguished. Titles which in themselves 
may not be ideally appropriate decora- 
tions, but are yet prized by their wearers 
as popularly visible certificates of desert, 
are conferred without stint upon eminent 
painters, but upon eminent authors 
hardly ever. Ojdly enough, the illiterate 
or anti-literate spirit, fed from below by 
bad education and from above by the 
apathy of authority, derives further nour- 
ishment from the weak concessions and 
surrenders made to it by Jiterary persons 
themselves. I allude especially to certain 
dwellers in that region—a very pleasant 
and interesting region, it is—on the de- 
batable frontiers of literature and jour- 
nalism. They have fallen into a quaint 
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practice of apologizing for literature— 
apologizing for the distinctively literary 
features ot literature. We should think 
it singular if such phrases as ‘ merely 
artistic’ or ‘merely scientific’ were 
common in the mouths of those who 
write upon art or science, but it is a fact 
that the hardly Jess curious phrase 
‘merely literary’ has become habitual 
with some litterateurs. One might gather 
from the way they use this and kindred 
expressions that to be literary is the 
unpardonable sin in literature.’’ 


ONCE UPON A TIME. 


tie there was a little ant-hill in a 

garden which was full of flowers and 
trees, and right close by on a white rose 
bush the aphis, or green fly, had its 
home. Early in the spring the little 
black ants began their work of digging 
out underground streets, building nests 
where the unhatched eggs could rest, 
lugging home food, and caring for queen 
and king ants, little children ants, and 
the babies, for there are baby ants as 
well as baby elephants. 

All day long they worked, scarcely 
taking time to eat or visit their neigh- 
bors, the large black ants in the cherry- 
tree, and the little reddish-brown ants 
near by. They were always afraid of 
the soldiers, who came from among the 
large red ants, and who would steal black 
ants for their slaves; of course, there 
were soldiers, too, in this ant hill, and 
very lazy fellows they were; only in a 
battle were they any use. . 

One warm day in May a little boy 
came out in the garden; when he saw 
the ant-hill he laughed. ‘Oh, now I 
know what IJ] do,’”’ he said; whereupon 
he ran back again to the kitchen and 
begged some lumps of sugar from the 
cook, and snatched his touk of natural 
history. Then he skipped back again, 
laid a bit of sugar on the ant-hill and sat 
down to watch. 

The very next ant that came stagger- 
ing out with a load of dirt ran into the 
sugar; as soon as it tasted it, unlike 
some little folks I know, it ran to call the 
others. In a short time the sugar was 
covered with ants—a perfect picnic, in- 
deed; but the soldier ants ate the most, 
for the working ants began to carry it 
inside. (I wonder if any one could blame 
them if they ate some on the way.) This 
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was such fun that the little boy laid the 
other lumps around on other ant hills. 
Some of the baby ants ate too much, and 
had the stomach ache. An old soldier 
told the queen ant that a fearfully big 
giant had given them all this grand and 
sweet surprise. 

The little boy sat down on a large red 
ant-hill to read his bock, wishing to learn 
more about ants; and it happened that a 
cross, old red soldier ant ran onto his 
foot, over his stocking, and up his leg; 
the little boy tried to shake it off, and 
then—the ungrateful ant bit him, and a 
cross red soldier ant knows how to bite 
hard and deep! Now the little boy be- 
came angry, and, after he had killed that 
ant, he dug up the hill with a sharp stick, 
thus kiiling many ants, burying their 
eggs, and ruining theircity. Nosooner, 
however, had the boy gone than they all 
began to work again to build a new ant- 
hill. The ant, you know, is a good ex- 
ample of per-se- vere-ance (ants)—find out 
what sort of ants that is—for it is never 
discouraged. 

So the black ants lived in peace all 
summer, gathering food for winter; the 
little boy often watched them ‘“ milk 
their cows,’’ as he called their getting 
the sweet juice from the aphis, which has 
two tube-like horns, as all ants know.— 
Vick's Family Magazine. 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 





\ ANY parents must debate every year 

whether it is wise to give the years 
and the money required for the higher 
education; writers and business men start 
discussions from time to time whether 
the higher education is worth while— 
whether, in the language of the mart, 
“it pays’’; and the supporters of the 
higher education are at pains, as in the 
case of the disquisitions by President 
Hadley, of Yale, on the subject, to jus- 
tify the higher education and to try and 
convince the people that it actually does 
pay, if not in immediate dollars, yet in 
moral and intellectual awakening, health, 
breadth, fervor and power which fiaally 
inure to the growth, strength and beauty 
of the Republic. 

By the higher education is meant not 
the training of a technical professional 
or industrial school or college. The man 
who is studying to be a physician must 
take the course in order to qualify him- 
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self for a diploma; the student at a law 
school is looking forward to admission 
to the Bar and a license to practice; the 
electrician or mechanician is aiming to 
equip himself just as the young artisan 
is getting ready to ply his trade when 
he goes to an industrial school to learn 
the art of bricklaying, printing, car- 
pentry or designing of cotton cloth. 
There is, of course, in a physician’s 
training some incidental broadening of 
the mental outlook to be derived from 
his studies, and so it is with the elec- 
trician and the lawyer, who must learn 
something of jurisprudence, constitu- 
tions, governmental institutions and 
history; but the higher education is 
essentially something which is not posi- 
tively needed as a means of earning a 
living ; it is a course in general culture, 
a study of the humanities, a broad, lib- 
eral pursuit of ideals, of great ideas, 
great movements, and, in a word, such 
instruction as is given in a university 
and college in addition to the training for 
a vocation. 

The question whether this training 
will pay is an impertinence and has a 
tinge of the barbaric. Augustine Birrell 
states the case very aptly in his dis- 
course, before the University College, 
London, on university and college educa- 
tion: ‘‘ The education it essavs to give 
will not teach you to outgabble your 
neighbor in the law courts, to unseat him 
in his constituency or undersell him in 
the market place. Gentlemen, let it be 
understood, once and for all, these things 
do not require a university education. 
The Commonwealth may safely leave 
them to be performed by the co-opera- 
tion of three primary forces—ambition, 
necessity and greed.”’ 

The business of the university or col- 
lege is to teach, and to teach through 
professors who leave as much impres- 
sion on the minds of the pupils by their 
character, example and influence as by 
the things which they teach. No uni- 
versity performs its functions, or can, un- 
less it has in its teaching staff men of 
lofty erudition and character, and it is 
better if the men are famous and great. 
No one university can undertake to teach 
all things thoroughly; some universities 
will teach some things and others other 
branches, but ‘‘ whatever it teaches, it 
must do so with the greatest fullness of 
knowledge possible to the age’’; and it 
must be detachec from popular passions, 
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prejudice, and be free to teach the truth, 
the whole truth, as its best and wisest 
men see it, without any let or hindrance 
from any quarter. 

A modern instance will illustrate the 
point. For half a century or more our 
politicians and statesmen were debating 
the currency question in the United 
States. Itis really a scientific question, 
but the popular prejudice and ignorance 
took hold of it, and several times it ap- 
peared as if the country would be em- 
barked upon the troubled sea of financial 
difficulties. The ablest and most promi- 
nent of politicians of both parties at 
various times were talking of compromises, 
were singing the praises of bimetallism, 
of rag money or all sorts of baleful and 
mischievous schemes. Finally the coun- 
try came into a pretty general agreement 
that the gold standard was the safe one 
for the present time. 

During all this debate there was a 
college professor in one of the chief uni- 
versities who was teaching the folly of 
all these foolish things, and was declaring 
to his classes, early and late, that the 
gold standard was inevitable. The poli- 


ticians and many newspapers were de- 
nouncing this old dryasdust professor as 


an extremist and wild old theorist. He 
kept on sending out his classes imbued 
with the notion that the gold standard 
was the right and expedient plan, and 
when the several great political battles 
were fought there was always found in 
every part of the country some of the 
pupilsof the uncompromising man. They 
sustained his teachings, formed a nucleus, 
upheld sound doctrine, and finally the 
ideas won their way and triumphed. 
The higher education is ‘‘ against pre- 
sumption, against ignorance, against 
conceit, against cheap jack quacks and 
impostors,’”’ as Sir William Hamilton 
said; and it is also, if its teachings be 
genuine, the upholder of ideals, the right 
interpreter of history, the guide for the 
present through the study of the past, 
the exalter of heroism and patriotism. 
It has its place in a republic, though it 
is doubtful if it always will return in 
dollars immediately to individuals the 
money they spend for it; and among its 
functions not the least are those pointed 
out by Carl Schurz in a notable paper: 
‘The great war that education has to 
carry on in society is a war against the 
brutal self-assertion of vulgar wealth, 
with no quarter for the pleasure-hunting 
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idler, and merciless contempt and ridi- 
cule for the snob. The prize of this con- 
test is that the rich man shall gain his 
social position not by the mere fact of his 
possessing wealth, but by the manner in 
which he employs his wealth for worldly 
ends; and when that prize is won by the 
influence of educational and intellectual 
superiority, wealth itself will be sub- 
jugated for the promotion of true culture 
and all its elevating influences.’’—Phzi/a. 
Ledger. 


SAW HIM FIRST. 





“THE amount of greeting among ordi- 

nary Kafirs is to say ‘‘I see you;”’ 
to which answer comes back, ‘‘ Yes.” 
When a native passes a European in the 
uncivilized parts of the country, says 
Mr. Dudley Kidd in ‘‘The Essential 
Kafir,’’ he will frequently anticipate the 
white man’s ‘‘I see you,’’ and will start 
off with a loud ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

Of all ways of expressing sentiment, 
grunting is the favorite, and the Kafir 
grunts with great eloquence. His simple 
grunt can express a whole world of senti- 
ment. After hearing natives express so 
much by grunting one cannot avoid 
thinking that pigs might learn to speak. 

Kafirs have many very expressive ex- 
clamations, such as ‘‘ Yo!’’ when they 
wish to show contempt; ‘‘ Hau!’’ when 
they show surprise; ‘‘ Wow!’’ and many 
other similar utterances. 

In visiting a chief it is rude to speak 
first. Accordingly, when we visited a 
Kafir king, we sat in silence, and pre- 
tended not to see him. At length he 
looked up at us and said, ‘‘I see you,” 
and the ice was broken. We grunted 
approval of the sentiment and said the 
proper things. When the questions be- 
gan to be a little too personal we told our 
native servant to fetch the blanket we 
had brought with us in order to open the 
chief’s eyes. - 

When we gave the chief the blanket 
he looked at it and gave a grunt which 
was one of moderate and guarded ap- 
proval. He felt the qualities of the 
blanket with his fingers, placed it to his 
skin to see how warm it would be; he 
then showed it to his councilors and 
asked them bluntly what they supposed 
it had cost. When he was satisfied that 
it was better than any kept by local 
traders, he gave another grunt of ap- 
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proval which plainly said, ‘‘ Thanks; I 
think that on the whole it is not bad; I 
have seen better, but it will do all the 
same.”’ 

Then he said in words, ‘‘Now my 
eyes are open and I can see you.”’ In 
fun I began to chaff him and said, ‘‘ Well, 
if you can see us now, will you tell us 
what you can see?’’ 

Swift as light came the answer, ‘‘I shall 
know what I see when the night is cold 
and I wrap the blanket about my body.”’ 

A native never commits himself if he 
can possibly help it. After a little more 
desultory conversation the chief thought 
it was time to end the indaba, ‘‘ to hem 
up the fringes of the talk with the thread 
made from the sinew of an ox,’’ as their 
expressive phrase runs. So we hemmed 
it up, as suggested. 





> 


CRITICISING. 
_ BY J. FAIRBANKS. 
DO not know that criticism ever bene- 


fits any one. It is said ‘‘any fool 
can criticise.’’ It certainly is not proof 


of a profound thinker, or of mature schol- 


arship, to be in a mood tocriticise. It is 
often the case that those of very shallow 
understanding or little learning criticise 
most severely. It raises them in their 
own estimation to pick flaws in others 
and show what seems to them absurd in 
their betters. Therefore, in reviewing 
something I may find in educational jour- 
nals and in hauling it over to look at, is 
no proof that I am superior to the one 
furnishing the article. It may prove that 
Iam ignorant and do not really under- 
stand what I am talking about. 

But I learn by reviewing other 
thoughts; and if this review is a little 
spicy, it is fun for all concerned, the 
writer as well as the reviewer. 

I have just read a very interesting ar- 
ticle in one of our school journals where 
the very first sentence is: ‘‘ Teaching is 
not giving information, but a process of 
awakening thought, or finding the child’s 
native interest, as in home, in nature, in 
music and in myth.’’ 

The very article from which this sen- 
tence is quoted is for the purpose of 
teaching. It is giving us information. 
It is to tell us what teaching is. It is to 
inform us. If the child is informed that 
the bite of a rattlesnake is deadly and he 
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knows what ‘‘deadly’’ means, he will 
avoid the rattlesnake or any other snake 
till he is informed what distinguishes this 
peculiar snake from all others. It is not 
necessary that he should use the ‘‘ labor- 
atory method’’ on this snake business. 
He does not have to handle this particu- 
lar snake nor be bitten by him to learn 
the effects of ‘‘ snakebite.’’ It is better 
for him to take the information at second 
hand than run the risk of a journey across 
the dark river long before the alloted 
time. I was reared in a section of the 
country where the rattler did not dwell, 
yet I had all the knowledge of that par- 
ticular animal that I cared to have, and I 
know more about it to-day than the 
fellow that was bitten. 

No teacher takes her children to the 
saloon or introduces them to whiskey or 
cigarettes to show the evils of those drugs. 
We might go on enumerating instances 
till doomsday to show that much of our 
most valuable knowledge comes from in- 
formation derived from others, the teacher 
or books amounting to the same thing. 

Miss Helen Keller never saw a land- 
scape or a bed of roses, or heard a ravish- 
ing strain of music, yet it is evident from 
her writings that she has a more compre- 
hensive knowledge, a more beautiful pic- 
ture of these things in her mind, than 
many an individual with perfect eye and 
ear. 

The greatest truths we possess have 
been told to us. It is said that Kant, 
the greatest philosopher Germany ever 
had, was never seven miles from home. 
It is not said he ever went to the woods 
for bugs, snakes or toads, yet I expect he 
had a tolerable knowledge of these 
animals, as much at any rate as was of 
any use to him. 

I have never been to Russia, Japan or 
Manchuria, yet I have all the knowledge 
of them I care for, and possibly more than 
many a one who has visited them. I have 
never seen the Seine, Rhine or Tiber, yet 
I know many things pertaining to them 
much more valuable than simply seeing 
them. There is a fund of information 
pertaining to them that a live teacher can 
impart, that is worth a hundred visits to 
them without this information. 

The rivers and lakes of Scotland to me 
are a delight and yet I never saw any of 
them, They are made so by Scott and 
Burns. But I must be permitted to quote 
again what I have already quoted else- 
where, as very suggestive to the teacher. 
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‘‘Teaching is not giving information, 
but a process of awakenihg thought, or 
finding the child’s native interest, as in 
home, in nature, in music and in myth; 
and in making conditions favorabie for 
his development. It is easy to approach 
the child from any of these centers, and 
his early love of nature should be freely 
exercised at first hand to meet the de- 
mands of his developing organism. 

‘The children should be directed to 
see plants, seeds, insects, animals and 
birds and their eggs in their environment, 
and observe their interesting growth and 
history. Each collection should be made 
at the proper time, in the best way and 
for a definite purpose. Specimens for 
further study should be carefully pre- 
served. Old specimens lying about care- 
lessly become disgusting, and destroy the 
child’s interest.’’ 

I am unable to see how a teacher can 
awaken thought in the young child with- 
out informing him on many points. It 
seems to me that he must be told that the 
name of the first letter of the alphabet is 
‘*a”? unless he has already been in- 
structed on that point, and so on with the 
whole list. He must be told that boy 
is ‘‘boy,’’ and so on with the whole 
vocabulary. That one is ‘'1,’’ and that 
1 and 1 are 2, and so on with the whole 
mathematical vocabulary and combina- 
tion of numbers; in fact, everything must 
be told him that he does not already 
know, and that he needs toknow. Indeed 
he must be told the name of every animal 
that he is to study; and be told very many 
things about the animal if the presence 
of the animal or thing is to ‘‘awaken 
thought’ in the child. No matter what 
the child’s ‘‘ native interest ’’—whatever 
that may be—is, he must be told these 
things by whomsoever his teacher may be. 
There is too much consummate non- 
sense about ‘‘awakening thought in the 
mind of the child.”’ 

The old time teacher used to ‘awaken 
thought”’ very suddenly sometimes, with- 
out knowing the conditions of his envir- 
onment or the special ‘‘ conditions for his 
development,”’ and he approached the 
child quite readily from his ‘* center’’— 
that is, the teacher's ‘‘center,’’ and he 
sometimes reached the ‘‘center’’ of the 
child too and ‘‘developed’’ his ‘‘ organ- 
ism,’’ stirred his blood and made him 
active of muscle. 

The new-time teacher who is a whole 
fountain of wisdom, knowledge and tact, 
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who loves children and who delights to 
instruct, who is enthusiastic in her call- 
ing and never tires, will find no difficulty 
in approaching the child’s ‘‘center’’ of 
interest or in creating a ‘‘center’’ of in- 
terest in anything she teaches; she will 
give it life and tongues as Burns did the 
rivers of Scotland. 

It is not necessary that ‘‘children 
should be directed to see plants, seeds, 
insects, animals and birds and their eggs 
in their envircnment and observe their 
interesting growth and history.’’ Many 
grown-up people of the profoundest wis- 
dom never saw all these things, at any 
rate never saw a bird’s egg, much less to 
see it in its ‘‘environment’’ and observe 
its development, its ‘‘interesting growth 
and history.’’ It would be necessary to 
call in the aid of ‘‘ X-rays’’ for this pur- 
pose and sit a long time in the cold be- 
sides. This, I suppose, would be the 
laboratory method, but it would be poor 
business. 

It is not necessary to have a teacher for 
these things. The unlettered man often 
knows more about these things than the 
greatest scholars, and yet he may not be 
much of a thinker and is considered 
ignorant. 

The whole world knows that a man 
must be taught to think in symbols before 
he can be learned, profound or truly civ- 
ilized, and that is the purpose of the 
teacher. In the darkest ages the people 
knew much about bugs and bats, espec- 
ially vermin; but they could not think in 
symbols, and they grew not. The child 
must be put in possession of the wisdom 
of all the ages before he can know much. 
This necessitates teachers, books, librar- 
ies, not giving too much attention to 
seeds or toads.—A/issouri School Journal. 


HE LOVED ANIMALS. 





CHARLES KINGSLEY's love for every- 


thing that had hfe was remarkable. He 
spoke of all living creatures as his friends, 
and saw in them the handiwork of God. 
On his lawn lived a family of natte1j icks 
(running toads) that dwelt from year to 
year in the same hole in a green bank 
which a scythe was never allowed to 
approach, 

He had two little friends in a pair of 
sand-wasps that made their home in a 
crack of the window-frame in his dress- 
ing-room. One of these he had saved 
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from drowning in a hand. basin, taking it 
tenderly out into the sunshine to dry. 
Every spring he would look eagerly for 
this pair of wasps or their children, 
watching for them to come out from or 
return to the same crack. 

The little flycatcher that built its nest 
every year under his bed-room window 
was a constant joy tohim. He had also 
a favorite slowworm in the churchyard, 
which bis parishioners were warned not 
to kill under the mistaken idea that slow- 
worms were poisonous. 

The same love for God’s creatures was 
encouraged in his children. He taught 
them ‘o admire and to handle gently 
every livingthing. Toads, frogs, beetles 
and worms were to them not repulsive 
things, to be killed as soon as seen, but 
wonders from the hand of God.— Youth's 
Companion. 


“YOU IN YOUR CORNER.” 





‘* You in your corner, and I in mine,”’ 
Sophy was singing softly to herself as 
she hurried over the great pile of knives 
and forks before her. ‘* There’s no use 
in being particular about ’em,’’ she said 
to herself. ‘* Nobody in a big hotel ever 
notices the spots on ’em,’’ and she threw 
the half scoured knife into the pan, and 
took up another, repeating the line— 
** You in your corner, and I in mine,’’ 
‘I wonder if that means me?’’ she 
asked, stopping short as she finished the 
refrain. ‘‘ Teacher said we ought to be- 
gin the New Year by doing everything 
we try to do the very best we can—to 
glorify God. This is New Year’s morn- 
ing, and I want to begin so as to please 
Him—but I don’t see how I can scour 
knives to the glory of God. Such little 
things don’t count.’’ Nevertheless she 
reached over and, taking the knife out of 
the pan, rubbed and polished it until it 
fairly glistened. ‘* That will please him 
better, I think,’’ she added, and then she 
went on with her polishing, stopping her 
song just long enough between pieces to 
Satisiy herself that no spot or tarnish re- 
mained to disfigure their bright surfaces. 

‘*Tt that poor, untaught Swedish maid 
can rub and polish the work in ‘her 
corner so as to shame mine, why can’t I 
make my dishes shine, too ?’’ said Norah, 
the dish-washer, and she went over the 
pile of plates she had finished, rubbing 
them with a dry tea towel until she could 
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almost see her face in their shining faces. 
‘* That’s more like the thing,’’ she added 
cheerily, and then she, too, hummed— 
** You in your corner and I in mine.’’ 

‘*What’s come over that careless 
Norah, that she takes so much pains with 
her dishes to-day, I wonder?’ asked 
Susy, the cook, and she went over the 
roast carefully, trimming off bits of skin 
and gristle that she had intended to leave 
on—because it was too much tiouble to 
cut it cff, and nobody would know. ‘“‘I 
must work my bread until it is white and 
smooth, and the rough, ragged edged 
loaves already in the pans were turned 
back into the wooden bowl and worked 
and pounded and rulled until, when they 
were molded and baked, they were white 
and sweet and flakey, “‘ fit for a king to 
eat,’’ as the boarders affirmed. 

‘*T must do better work at my practic- 
ing,’’ said Katherine, the student, ad- 
dressing Susy. ‘‘ Your fine cooking has 
shamed me out of my slip-shod way of 
perfurming my duty. ‘If you work in 
your corner, I must in mine also.’ ”’ 

‘*It’s all because of Sophy, the little 
Swedish maid,’’ returned Susy. ‘‘She 
began the reform in hercorner,’’ and then 
she told the story of the shining knives 
and of Norah’s bright dishes, which in- 
duced her to do her best in the kitchen. 

‘* And I in the parlor,’’ said Katherine, 
‘*There shall be no more dilly-dallying 
with my music. Hereafter my very best 
must go into it. ‘If you can work in 
your corner, I can in mine.’ ”’ 





NECESSITY OF MEN TEACHERS. 


HE teachers of ‘‘ Greater New York”’ 

have as one of their organizations the 
‘*Male Teachers’ Association.’’ At one 
of the meetings of this organization a 
committee was appointed to report on 
‘* The Necessity of Men ‘l'eachers.’’ The 
report was submitted May 6th. After 
much discussion and some changes the 
Association by vote adopted the report 
given below: 

At the present time over 90 per cent. of 
all the boys in the United States leave 
school without ever coming in contact 
with a single maleteacher. In the large 
cities, taken altogether, the percentage 
is much higher. Even in New York 
City over 92 per cent. of the boys in the 
public schvols are taught by women. 
There are fewer male teachers in the 
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United States to day than in 1880, while 
the number of women teachers has 
doubled. In 1880 there were 122,795 
male teachers and 163,000 female teach- 
ers. In 1880 42 per cent. of all the 
teachers in the United States were men; 
in 1890 33 per cent., and in 1900 less than 
28 per cent. In 1880, in Massachusetts, 
13 per cent. were men; in 1890, 9 per 
cent., and at the present, 8 per cent. 
(See Reports of Bureau of Education.) 

The children in the elementary schools 
of the great cities of our country are 
taught almost entirely by women teach- 
ers. The few men that are in the ele- 
mentary schools are largely in adminis- 
trative work. The statistics for the 
elementary schools alone show that 97 
per cent. of all the teachers are women— 
that there are only three men in every 
hundred teachers. Looking at it in 
another way, there are about 1,500 chil- 
dren in the elementary schools to one 
male teacher. These are the conditions 
today. An inquiry into the reason why 
there are so few men shows the following: 

1. Competent men, men who would 
make magnificent teachers, leave the 
profession because the remuneration is 
not sufficient to induce them to stay. 


2. Constantly fewer men are engaged 
as teachers, because women can be had 


so much cheaper. The people have been 
taught a false standard of expenditure for 
so great a public work. It is a peculiar 
commentary on the wisdom of a people 
who spend vast sums on fine school 
buildings, etc., and then engage the 
cheapest teachers they can get. 

3. A growing tendency (in this coun- 
try alone) to place the agencies of primary 
and secondary education in woman’s 
hands as her particular function. We 
deny the wisdom of this tendency, and 
maintain that there is a point at which 
the boy at least should be placed in the 
hands of a man, and we think that should 
occur not later than his twelfth year. 

In support of this contention, we invite 
consideration of the three following points: 

I. We hold that, in the nature of 
things, the man can most effectively in- 
fluence the boy, by example as well as 
by precept, in his daily contact with him, 
in and out of the class-room. Imitation 
is surely a paramount force in education, 
and we submit that, all things being 
equal, it is better for the boy to imitate 
a man rather than a woman. 

And in this connection we plead for 
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men who are men—selected not merely 
for ability to pass a written examination 
in school matters, but with the view of 
choosing men whose personal influence 
shall be an inspiration to the boys who 
come under their charge. 

II. If the boy is to be prepared for 
contact with the world, he should in 
school come under the direct forceful con- 
trolofaman. It is claimed that the boy 
needs refinement; we agree most heart- 
ily, but let it be a manly refinement, 
which he can best acquire through the 
influence of a refined yet forceful man. 

III. The interpretation of a course of 
study is largely a matter of selection; 
and, generally speaking, men are inter- 
ested in things that will interest the boy, 
and will naturally present things from a 
man’s point of view, and we believe that 
is what the boy ought to get. 

By way of corroboration, we call at- 
tention to the recent report of the Mosely 
Educational Commission, in which the 
members almost unanimously point to 
the dearth of men teachers as the most 
serious fault in the American school sys- 
tem. And again, the recent utterance of 
the Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, Secretary of 
the Treasury, is significant: ‘‘The boy 
never sees much of his father; all he sees 
are other boys and some very excellent 
women teachers. But you cannot rear a 
man without bringing the boy in contact 
with a man, just as sure as the world.”’ 
With these ideas in mind, we submit the 
following recommendations: 

I. That the administrative authorities 
of the schools of our country be urged to 
place all normal boys under the direct 
control of male teachers, not later than 
the completion of their twelfth year. 

We say not later than twelve, because 
we believe the boy should be brought 
more and more in contact with men for a 
sufficient time before the physiological 
and psychological changes in his nature 
begin to manifest themselves. 

II. That fair graded salaries and tenure 
of office be put in force to the end that 
the best and ablest men may be attracted 
to the work of teaching as a life profes- 
sion. We believe that if the people once 
realize the importance of the influence of 
an able teacher on the after-life of the 
child, the question of the cost will not be 
considered. If the man is needed as the 
companion and guide of the boy, then 
every dollar paid for such service is well in- 
vested and will yield fruit a hundred-fold. 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 

The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 

Ye may be ayesticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping. —Scotch Farmer. 

The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 

I will not kill or hurt any living creature needlessly; 
nor destroy any beautiful thing, but will strive to com- 
fort all gentle life. and guard and perfect all natural 
beauty on earth.—/John Ruskin. 

Iexpect to pass through this world butonce. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Courtney . Engraved also upon his tomb. 


AUTUMN ARBOR DAY CIRCULAR. 





“The planter of grain plants for himself. 
The planter of trees plants for others. The one 
plants for the present, the other for the future.”’ 

THE State of Pennsylvania now owns 632,- 
937 acres of land which have been purchased 
and set apart for the growth of trees. This 
area is equal to that of Lancaster County 
(972 square miles), the richest agricultural 
county in the United States. There are five 
hundred million acres of growing forest in 
the United States outside of our Insular 
possessions. And yet it is estimated that 
the annual consumption of wood is twice as 
great as its growth. This fact shows the 
importance of forestry as a national indus- 
try. It is second only to agriculture. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has planted 

-thousands of trees between Harrisburg and 

Philadelphia, and has purchased large tracts 
of land for the purpose of growing millions 
of trees that will hereafter be needed in 
railway construction. Railroads generally 
are vying with one another in the adorn- 
ment of vacant plots around their passenger 
stations. The cities are creating parks as 
breathing places for the multitudes. The 
schools are planting trees upon their 
grounds and along the highways, so that 
in many instances the school grounds now 
rival the grounds around the homes of the 
children, and the 
localities are beginning to resemble the best 
kept streets in the cities. Increased atten- 
tion to tree planting begets increased kuowl- 
edge of plant life and increased regard for 
everything that is beautiful in nature. 

In accordance with the Act of Assembly 
the Governor annually appoints Arbor Days 
whieh are observed during the month of 
April. Since many country schools are not 
in session at that time, and since trees can 
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be planted in the fall as well as in the spring 
of the year—the essential thing being to get 
them into the ground, for they will grow if 
given a chance—it has become customary, in 
Pennsylvania, also to observe an Autumn 
Arbor Day. In accordance with this custom, 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1904, 
is designated as Autumn Arbor Day, with 
the request that suitable exercises be ar- 
ranged by the Teachers and Superintend- 
ents for that day. Let the home newspapers 
be used to create public sentiment in favor 
of Village improvement. Let the schools 
discuss the events which have transpired 
under trees like the Charter Oak, the Lib- 
erty Elm, the William Penn tree and others 
which have become famous in_ history. 
Let the economic value of trees be discussed, 
and above all let trees be planted upon the 
school grounds, around the homes and along 
the highways, so that the day may be profit- 
able from the economic point of view as 
well as valuable for educational purposes. 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 
Harrisburg, Sept. 26, 1904. 


HE generous call to plant trees when 
Arbor Day comes round is no less im- 
portant or imperative than to cast your . 
ballot when a Governor or a President is 
to be elected. This is our fortieth ob- 
servance of Arbor Day in Pennsylvania. 
Has it been a good day? Let the mil- 
lions of growing trees answer, and the 
increased interest felt in tree-planting in 
many parts of the State. Read State 
Superintendent Schaeffer’s call to duty, 
and plant according to your ability and 
opportunity. If you can set a hundred 
trees to growing in good places, get them 
atit. In the years to come you will look 
upon them with gratification,and birds and 
men will be blessed in your benefactiou. 


THE Executive committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Educational Association met at 
the Colonial hotel, Pittsburg, on Friday 
afternoon, September 23d, at the call of 
President Andrews, to make arrange- 
ments for the annual session of the Asso- 
ciation to be held at Reading next sum- 
mer. The time will be July 5, 6 and 7. 
An attractive programme was arranged, 
and the prospect is good for a large and 
very successful meeting. 


SoME one says the substantial things 
seem to be chewing-gum, playing-cards, 
and cigarettes, with cigars and drink in 
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growing demand. The first for the body, 
the second for the mind, and the third 
for the quiet of the soul. These precious 
things are in favor everywhere. Their 
great value is attested by the public 
from wide experience of results. With so 
much schooling of boys and girls, some 
people think we might do better than 
this! ‘‘ What fools these mortals be !”’ 

“ THERE may be what Emerson speaks 
of as a “preposterous use of books.”’ 
There is, indeed, far too much so called 
‘‘reading’”’ by pupils in many schools 
and by people outside of the schools. 
Many teachers pore over books altogether 
too much either for their own good or for 
the good of their schools. 


AN English writer, making some con- 
fessions concerning his reading in youth, 
has this to say: ‘‘ Unexpected and ex- 
pected volumes were among my boy 
friends. Matryatt I loved dearly, not 
for adventures’ sake, but chiefly ‘* Jacob 
Faithful’’ and ‘‘ Japhet,’’ for their pic- 
tures of town and country life; Dickens I 
cared not for, he was to be a friend of 
maturer days; Macaulay’s History; 
Browning, of all poets for a boy, espec- 
ially in those days when he was not wor- 
shiped so freely as he came to be in later 
times; Cellini’s Autobiography; Pepys; 
such were a few of my boyhood’s books, 
in addition to those of childhood. Boys, 
as a rule, read as little as do men and 
women, which is meant as no sneer but 
as a sad statement of fact. I used to 
think that most men loved books and 
read them; I now know that book-lovers 
aie few, a few thousands at most among 
the millions. It is easy to stray over the 
borders of the book world and to talk 
with those to whom great writers are at 
most mere names. If men would but 
dare to confess, it would be found that 
not one in a thousand has ever read 
Shakespeare. It is partly because of this 
that the Bible has had so vast an influ- 
ence upon our tongue; it is the one book 
which most men have heard read even if 
they have not read it for themselves.”’ 


It is not uncommon in all the coun- 
tries of the Old World to build a teacher’s 
house in connection with the school-house. 
Attached to this also there is almost 
always a school garden. It is not likely 
that we shall build teachers’ houses in 
this country fur many years to come; we 
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are not yet wise enough for that; but in 
districts where the schools are kept open 
during the summer months we might in- 
troduce the school garden. It would be 
a valuable auxiliary to the school in 
many ways. For the culture of taste and 
the love of the beautiful no better plan 
could he devised than to give some of the 
pupils heds of flowers to plant and care 
for. Then a school garden would be 
just the place for imparting lessons in the 
elements of botany and other natural 
sciences, and much information could be 
acquired there that would be useful in 
the work of the farm. Besides, a well- 
kept garden would tend to make the 
school attractive to the children and ‘‘a 
thing of beauty ’’ to the neighborhood. 


N. E. A. RESOLUTIONS. 


HE resolutions of the National Edu- 

cational Association at St. Louis ring 
true and speak for to-day as well as to- 
morrow. ‘They present points of live im- 
portance in school work, and may, very 
properly, be regarded as a declaration of 
principles from the highest educational 
authority in the United States. They 
are as follows: 


1. We cannot emphasize too often the ed- 
ucational creed first promulgated more than 
acentury ago, that ‘ Religion, morality 
and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged.’’ This declaration 
of the fathers must come to us now with 
newer and more solemn call when we re- 
member that in many parts of our common 
country the fundamental questions of ele- 
mentary education—local taxation, consoli- 
dation of weak schools, rational supervi- 
sion, proper recognition of the teacher as an 
educator in the school system, school librar- 
ies, and well trained and well-paid teachers 
—are still largely unsettled questions. 

2. We would direct attention, therefore, 
to the necessity for a supervisor of ability 
and tact for every town, city, county and 
State system of public schools. Not only 
are leaders needed in this position who can 
appreciate and stimulate the best profes- 
sional work, but qualities of popular leader- 
ship are aiso demanded to the end that all 
classes of people may be so aroused that 
every future citizen of the republic may 
have the very best opportunities for training 
in social and civic ¢ fficiency. 

3. The very nature of the teacher’s work 
demands that that task be entrusted only to 
men and women of culture and of intel- 
lectual and moral force. Inadequate com- 
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pensation for educational work drives many 
efficient workers from the school-room and 
prevents many men and women of large 
ambition for service from entering the pro- 
fession. It is creditable neither to the pro- 
fession nor to the general public that teach- 
ers of our children, even though they can be 
secured, should be paid the paltry sum of 
$300 a year, which is about the average 
annual salary of teachers throughout the 
country. 

4. The Bureau of Education at Washing- 
ton should be preserved in its integrity, and 
the dignity of its position maintained and 
increascd. It should reccive at the hands 
of our law-makers such recognition and 
such appropriations as will enable it not 
only to employ all expert assistance neces- 
sary, but also to publish in convenient 
and usable form the results of investiga- 
tions; thus making that department of our 
government such a source of information 
and advice as will be most helpful to the 
people in conducting their campaigns of 
educa’ ion. 

5. We should emphasize the necessity for 
the development of public high schools 
wherever they can be supported properly, 
in order that the largest number possible of 
those who pass through the elementary 
grades may have the advantage of broader 
training, and for the additional reason that 
the public elementary schools are my ng 
largely by those who have no training be- 
yond that given in the high schools. 

6. As long as more than half of our popu- 
lation is rural, the rural school and its prob- 
lems should receive the solicitous care of 
the National Educational Association. The 
republic is vitally concerned in the educa- 
tional development of every part of its ter- 
ritory. There must be no forgotten masses 
anywhere in our union of States and Terri- 
tories, nor in any one of its dependencies. 

7. We believe that merit and merit alone 
should determine the employment and re- 
tention of teachers, that, after due proba- 
tion, tenure of office should be permanent 
during efficiency and good behavior, and 
that promotions should be based on fitness, 
experience, professional growth, and fidelity 
to duty. We especially commend the efforts 
that are being made in many parts of the 
country whereby teachers, school officials 
and the general public working together for 
a common purpose are securing better salar- 
ies for teachers and devising a better system 
for conserving the rights and privileges of 
all, and for improving the efficiency of the 
schnols. 

8. We declare further that granted equal 
character and efficiency, and «qually suc- 
cessful experience, women are equally en- 
titled with men to the honors and emolu- 
ments of the profession of teaching. 

9. We advocate the enactment and rigid 
enforcement of appropriate laws relating to 
child labor, such as wil! protect the mental, 
moral and physical well-being of the child, 
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and will be conducive to his educational 
development into American citizenship. 

10. The responsibility for the success or 
failure of the schools rests wholly with the 
people, and therefore the public schools 
should be kept as near the people as prac- 
ticable; to this end we endorse the principle 
of popular local self-government in all 
school matters. 

It. Since education is a matter of the 
highest public concern, our public school 
system should be fully and ad« quately sup- 
ported by taxation: and tax laws should be 
honestly and rigidly enforced both as to 
assessment and collection. 

12. We congratulate and thank the man- 
agement of the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion for giving education first place in the 
scheme of cla-sification, for the location and 
grandeur of its buildings, and for the extent 
and arrangement of the educational ex- 
hibits. Such recognition of education is in 
harmony with the genius of democracy, and 
will stimulate interest in popular education 
throughout the world. 





ARBOR DAY IN A HIGH SCHOOL, 


r was at the Lancaster High School, in 
which he had at one time been teacher, 
that State Supt. Elnathan Elisha Higbee 
in April, 1885. inaugurated this new day 
of special observance in Pennsylvania by 
an address upon ‘* Arbor Day with the 
Children.’’ Once during the preceding 
year the boys’ school here had planted more 
trees than there were pupils enrolled. 
This they did also after the first Arbor 
Day, and this they have done twice each 
year since then at each annual recurring 
Spring and Fall observance of the day, 
save one—always planting more trees 
than there have been bovs enrolled, mak- 
ing, in these forty plantings, a total of more 
than sixty-five hundred trees, enough to 
plant fifty acres. In connection with the 
planting there has always been a fine 
programme of music, readings, addresses, 
etc., appropriate to the day. No other 
high school in Pennsylvania, probably 
no other in the United States, has such 
an extraordinary Arbor Day record. 
This good work has all the while been 
directed by Dr. J. P. McCaskey, princi- 
pal of the school, whose only regret is 
that he did not begin it nearly fifty years 
ago. Ouce, after the death of Dr. Hig- 
bee in 1889, instead of trees the boys 
planted ‘*La France’’ roses, many of 
which are still blonming in blessed mem- 
ory of our Arbor Day Superinte:dent,— 
who was, at the time of his death, 
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probably the man most widely beloved 
in Pennsylvania. 

He who plants a tree 

Plants a hope, 

Rootlets up through fibres blindly grope; 
Leaves unfold into horizons free. 

So man’s life must climb 

From the clods of time 

Unto heavens sublime. 
Canst thou prophesy, thou little tree, 
What the glory of thy boughs shall be? 

He who plants a tree 

Plants a joy; 

Plants a comfort that will never cloy, 
Every day a fresh reality. 

Beautiful and strong 

To whose shelter throng 

Creatures blithe with song. 
If thou could’st but know, thou happy tree, 
Of the bliss that shall inhabit thee! 

He who plants a tree 

He plants youth; 
Vigor won for centuries, in sooth; 
Life of time that hints eternity! 

Boughs their strength uprear, 

New shoots every year 

On old growths appear. 
Thou shalt teach.the ages, sturdy tree, 
Youth of soul is immortality. 

He who plants a tree 

He plants love; 
Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers he may not live to see. 

Gifts that grow are best; 

Hands that bless are blest; 

Plant: life does the rest! 
Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree, 
And his work its own reward shall be. 

It has been asked, ‘‘ What is the his- 
tory of Arbor Day in Pennsylvania”’ 
with its millions of growing trees planted 
in all parts of the State? Sooner or later 
it must have come ‘‘ over the border,’’ 
for we had long been in urgent need of 
the day. But it came in the year of 
grace 1885, because Zhe Pennsylvania 
School Journal, the Department ot Public 
Instruction, the Executive Department, 
and the Legislature, in order as named, 
did what they could to have it then 
placed upon the calendar. The /ournal. 
with this end in view, under the direction 
of its publisher, who was also principal of 
the above named high school, began the 
great movement in a series of articles 
showing the results of Arbor Day work 
elsewhere, and urging the appointment 
of such a day in Pennsylvania. State 
Supt. Higbee. his close friend and asso- 
ciate upon Zhe School Journal, decided 
that the time was come for Arbor Day. 
Recognizing its importance, he proposed 
to introduce it into all parts of the 
Commonwealth through its observance 
by the schools. Governor Pattison sug- 
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gested a concurrent resolution by the 
Legislature, which should authorize 
formal proclamation from the Executive 
Chamber. State Supt. Higbee then 
consulted the Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, Senator Har- 
lan, of Chester county, who, seeing at 
once the importance of the measure, 
secured its unanimous adoption by both 
branches of the Legislature. So much 
for the order of events. The important 
matter is not who are responsible for 
thus rousing the attention of the State in 
this direction, but that the people of the 
State could thus be promptly roused to 
effective action. Arbor Day has gone 
permanently upon the school calendar, 
on the general principle that ‘‘ what we 
would have in the State we must put into 
the schools.’’ State Supt. Schaeffer 
says: ‘‘ Every boy and every girl should 
be taught how to plant and how to pro- 
tect trees.’ Perhaps the most useful man 
now living in Pennsylvania, in the far- 
reaching results of his great work— 
which already includes reservations 


aggregating 625 ooo acres—is Dr. J. T. 
Rothrock, State Commissioner of Forestry. 
This area of nearly a thousand square 
miles is a good beginning for Forestry 


in Pennsylvania. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 





HE friends of University Extension 
say that the prospects for the work 

of the Society have never been better. 
This is highly encouraging. A manu- 
facturer and capitalist of Philadelphia 
has offered to the Society $10,000 if from 
other sources $40,000 is raised, thus pro- 
viding an initial endowment of $50,000, 
which it is hoped in a few years to in- 
crease to large proportions. This Phila- 
delphia society has been supported for 
fourteen years by the contributions of a 
comparatively small number of persons, 
aside from those who have paid for ad- 
mission to its courses of lectures. It has 
greatly needed a permanent fund to in- 
sure the expansion of its work to meet 
the growing interest of those whom it is 
intended to benefit. It is hoped that 
public-spirited Philadelphians will come 
forward readily to complete the sum of 
$50 000 now urgently required. The 
winter course of lectures and instruction 
will begin on October 31st. Lectures 
will be delivered in Association Hall in 
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the Y. M. C. A. building, on every Mon- 
day evening, from October 31st to De- 
cember 12th next, and from January 2d 
to March 20th, and on every Tuesday 
afternoon from January 3d to March 28th. 
A brilliant feature this year will be the 
recital-lectures of Walter Damrosch on 
‘Musical Masterpieces,’’ with which the 
season will be opened. He illustrates his 
lectures with performances upon the 
piano. As musical director be has had 
charge of the production at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in New York of all 
the works which he will critically discuss 
in thiscourse. This will be the first time 
that lectures on musical themes have 
been introduced in the University Exten- 
sion series. A very interesting course of 
lectures on historical and literary sub- 
jects is also announced. Study clubs in 
connection with the lecture courses will 
meet in the Y. M. C. A. building on 
Tuesday afternoons and evenings. 





FRIENDS DISCUSS EDUCATION. 


A’ the recent General Conference of 


Friends held in Toronto, President 
Swain of Swarthmore College spoke on 
“What Constitutes the Educated Man 
or Woman.”’ He said: 

“‘Character fills a more important 
place in culture than formerly. The 
cultured man is not weak; he is full of 
head. He is not fastidious or squeamish; 
he should be responsive, but inde pendent; 
he loves the truth, and is candid and 
frank with himself and his fellows; he 
should be courageous and gentle; he 
should not be finished, but perfecting; he 
should not be exclusive, but should min- 
gle with society; not aristocratic, but 
democratic; in short, he should learn the 
will of God and strive to make it prevail.’’ 

The public school system in the United 
States was scathingly criticised by Pro- 
fessor Edwin Starbuck, of Earlham Col- 
lege, who said: ‘‘Our schools are built 
for the development of the distinctively 
intellectual aspect of children, but not to 
develop the soul nature of the pupils. 
They are cultivating life in mustard-seed 
spots and making religion an improba- 
bility. If other influences than those in 
the schools do not come in, we shall have 
people with little souls. The little spot 
wisdom we are getting in schools is tend- 
ing against the development of scientific, 
if not religious, men. The disease of re- 
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ligion to-day is that intellectualism has 
come into the Church as it bas come into 
the schools, and ministers are too gener- 
ally preaching dogma and theology in- 
Stead of the vital things of life. The 
great truths of religion and science do 
not come by purely intellectual process. 
The chief end of education should be to 
cultivate responsiveness to the good, the 
true, the noble, the beautiful. The 
teacher who can make the subject-matter 
of the school, whatever it may be, mater- 
ial for real culture is the teacher that is 
needed. Men and women who can do 
this have come to their spiritual heritage. 
It is possible to develop the religious life 
in the school.’’ 

Elizabeth Stover, of New York, read 


-a paper on ‘‘ Parental Responsibility in 


Education.’’ Professor Goldwin Smith, 
of Toronto University, joined in the dis- 
cussion, saying that he had misgivings 
about taking children much away from 
their parents, and that he was not entirely 
in favor of State education. 

The evening session was devoted to the 
subject of ‘‘ Teaching the Bible.’’ Dr. 
Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford College, 
making the opening address. He said: 
‘The present generation is growing up 
for the most part ignorant of the Bible. 
It is not being taught in any adequate 
way. The Bible school which gives in- 
struction to the masses once a week is 
still in its swaddling clothes. It is doing 
much and isa great feeder to the Church, 
but the Sabbath school problem has 
hardly begun to be solved. In its present 
state it is far poorer than it ought to be, 
and far Jess efficient than the situation 
demands.”’ 


STEVENS MEMORIAL FUND. 





WE have received from Hon. John H. 
Landis, Supt. of U. S. Mint, the Treas- 
urer of the Thaddeus Stevens Memorial 
Association, the list of contributions to 
the memorial fund thus far received. 
Other contributions are reported, but 
have not yet come in. Let the good 
work go on all over the State. 

Barnsley high school, E. Nottingham, Chester, 
A. L. Eby, $10.00; Bridgeport grammar school, 
Mercersburg, Franklin, W. A. Culler, $2.50; 
Bridgeport primary, Mercersburg, Etta Wil- 
liams, $2.00; Mt. Pleasant primary, Ida C. 
Culter, 65 cents; Talmage school, West Earl, 
Lancaster, W. F. Dagne, $5 00; Gap District 
Teachers’ Institute, $10.00; Williamson school, 
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Franklin, John IF. Kunkle, $5 00; Supt. Zumbro, 
Franklin county, $5.00; Thirty-one schvols of 
Franklin county, $36.45; Franklin school, 
Manor, Lancaster, Oliver T. Everhart, $9.10; 
Waynesburg schools, Franklin county, $2>.03; 
Pottstown schools, Montgomery county, $36 95; 
Cedar Hill school, West Earl, Lancas‘er, Lotue 
Eckert, $5.00; Cedar Hill school, Paradise, 
Lancaster, Ross M. Myers, $1000; Brownstown 
secondary, Lancaster, Spencer W. Hurst, $5.00; 
Brownstown primary, Jacob W. Buch, $5.00; 
Pleasant Hill, West Earl, John M. Wenger, 
$5.00; Bethania school, Salisbury, Agnes N. 
Marsh, $10 25; Grammar school, Greencastle, 
Lula M. Grove, $5.00; Gap primary, Mary E, 
Livingston, $10.00; Grammar school, Gordon- 
ville, I. H. Zeigler, $5.00; Mechanicsburg, 
Upper Leacock, Sadie A. Weidler, $5.00; Stev- 
ens school, Brecknock, Robt. J Gotschall, $1.00; 
Fruitville, Manheim, M. G Brubaker, $6.00; 
Shady Grove, Franklin, Bessie Cordello, $1.25; 
Phoenixville schools, Chester, Supt. H. F. 
Leister, $20 87; Rothville yraded, G. R. Pfautz, 
$10.co; Brownstown grammar, H. R. Mohler, 
$5.00; Mt. Joy schools, W. R. Heilig, $15.51; New 
Holland, R. N. Bowers, $5.40; Intercourse 
schools, Jacob Kreider, $10.00; Henry Hurst, 
$20.00; Oak Grove school, E. Hempfield, Guy 
M. Grayhill, $8.00; New Holland, C. E Lausch, 
$6.20; Reamstown primary, Carrie Garmar, 
$5.00; Clearfield county, Supt. Shields, $151.59; 
Smyrna and Buck schools, Lancaster, Eva M. 
Thomas and Elsie M. Summers, $10.05; Shen- 
andoah schools, Schuylkill, Prof. J. W. Cooper, 
$109 50; Lookout school, Warwick, Lancaster, 
Effie M. Sheetz, $502; Christiana schools, 
Hanna G. Baker, $7.60; Perry county schouls, 
through Hon. Jas. W. Shull and Co. Supt. 
Rineer. $ 5 75: Sunnyside schools, Clay, Mercy 
Hagy, $4.00; Sunbury schools, Supt. Ira Ship- 
man, $26 66; Lincoln Success Club, Denver, 
Pa., $1000; Upper Darby high school, Lans- 
downe, Elizabeth Turner, $2.15; Fernwood 
schools, Carrie Parmer, $200; Ronk's schools, 
E. Lampeter, John C. Raezor, $17 08; Elm Tree 
school, Mt. Joy, Chas. A. Greider, $10.00; 
Christiana schools, H. C. Symons, $10 00; Rock 
Vale school, W. Lampeter, Eva Stevenson, 
W. Lampeter, $10.00; Harrisburg schools, Supt. 
L. O. Foose, $195.85; the schools of Reading, 
Supt. Chas. S. Fuos, have contributed over $400. 


> 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: A number of 
our schools opened the latter part of August 
with a full corps of teachers and good at- 


tendince. In a number of districts teach- 
ers’ salaries were advanced above the mini- 
mum. 

BEAVER—Supt. Moore: Our schools are 
all supplied with teachers except two which 
are vacant on account of resignations. Our 
annual August institute was unusually well 
attended this year. About 125 teachers 
were present. The talks on the different 
topics were well prepared and contained 
much that will be helpful to young teachers. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: Caernarvon town- 
ship decided to open a township high school 
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of the second grade, with F. J. Fister in 
charge. The school is located at Morgan. 
town, an admirable choice of location. This 
is our fifth township high school. 

BuUTLER—Supt. Painter: August 30th was 
‘educational day’’ for our teachers. On 
account of inclement weather many teachers 
did not get to the meeting. Supt. Allen, of 
Lawreuce county, kindly assisted. 

CLINTON — Supt. McCloskey: Clinton 
county has sixteen public schools to opn 
in the country districts on the first Monday 
of June. The attendance for the summer 
has been excellent. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Green: Most of the 
rural schools are in session at this writing, 
Two additional township high schools have 
been established, one at Centerville in Penn 
township, the other at Oakville, Newton 
township. We examined the pupils for 
admission to both these schools. They 
opened with a good attendance which will 
be increased laterintheterm. The support 
given them by their respective communities 
insures their success. The second annual 
teachers’ and directors’ picnic was held in 
Mt. Holly Park, August 18:h. Dr. G M. 
Eckels, of the Cumberland Valley Normal 
School and Supt. L. E. McGinnes, of Steel- 
ton, addressed the assemblage, which num- 
bered about 1500 people. The general in- 
terest in school work shown in different 
wavs indicates a successful school year. 

ELK—Supt. Sweeney: The outlook for a 
successful school year is very promising. 
The county as a whole has made a step in 
advance in the salaries paid and the ability 
of the teachers employed. 

FuLTON—Supt. Barton: All of our schools 
are supplied with teachers. A series of 
teachers’ preliminary meetings will be held 
early in September, one mecting in each 
district, for the discussion of questions per- 
taining to school organization. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: North Annville 
and Jackson districts have increased the 
school term—the former from 7% to 8 
months, the latter from 7 to 8 months. 
South Annville has organized a township 
high school and has employed an assistant 
teacher for the same. August 26th I met 
all the beginner-teachers for the purpose of 
giving them instructions relative to school 
work. This has been my custom during 
the past five years, and I am confident that 
a day thus spent proves very helpful to this 
class of teachers, 

LycomMInc —Supt. Milnor: The Lycoming 
county Normal School closed one of the 
most successful terms in its history with 
an attendance of 212. Twenty five were 
graduated in higher work. The August 
meeting of the Teachers’ Exchange was 
held at the Normal School. The programme 
was of special interest to young teachers 
and those preparing to teach. Many pros- 
pective teachers were admitted to member- 
ship in the Exchange. Nippenose town- 
ship has completed a three-room brick 
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building, and Montgomery an eight-room 
struccuie at a cost of $17 500. 

PikE--Supt. Westvrovk: It gives me 
pleasure to report now, at the beginning of 
the school term, that the prospects for a suc- 
cessful year are brighter than ever before. 
On account of the rigid examinations last 
year, and the certainty of an increase in sal- 
ary this year, a aumber of our teachers took 
the spring term ata normal schvol. During 
the month I visited nine of our summer 
schools, and found them doing very effective 
work. The directors of Lickawanna dis- 
trict are rigidly enforcing the compulsory 
law, with increased attendance. 

SNYDER—Supt. Walborn: A course of 
study has been adopted throughout the 
country districts of the county. Six teach- 
ers’ meetings were held during the month, 
at which the course of study was explained 
and local institutes organized. Judging 
from the interest manifested by teachers 
and directors at these meetings we certainly 
have a prosperous term ahead of us. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: All the schools 
are provided with teachers, and a prosperous 
year isexpected. Some changes in the man- 
agement of borough schools have been made: 
C. F. Dewire is principal at Lzwisburg, G. S. 
Rentz at Mifflinburg, C. S. Lesher at Laurel- 
ton, C. A. Bennage at New Columbia, and 
C. W. Smith at New Berlin. 

WAYNE—Supt. Hower: The examinations 
this year show that considerable hard work 
was done in preparing for the higher re- 
quirements. About 23 per cent. of the ap- 
plicants failed. The ninth meeting of the 
County Association of School Directors was 
held in Honesdale, August 25 and 26. The 
attendance was small. but the work done 
was excellent. Prof. R. M. McNeal deliv- 
ered two timely addresses, and Supt J. M. 
Coughlin gave two very inspiring and help- 
ful talks on ‘* Co-operation of Educational 
Factors’? and ‘‘ Laws that Need Especial 
Attention.’? On Thursday afternoon much 
good was derived from a Round Table Con- 
ference, where questions of annoyance and 
importance were discussed in an informal 
manner, The rest of the programme con- 
sisted of an excellent piper on.‘ Educational 
Wastes,”’ by P. A. L Barr; a helpful address 
by W. B. Holmes on ‘‘ Normal Schools;’’ 
and a sirong paper on ‘Do our Public 
Schools Meet Expectations?” by F. P. 
Kimble, Esq. The meeting was one of the 
best ever held in the county, and the di- 
rectors who did not attend missed a rare 
treat. Teachers are scarce in the county. 

LEBANON — Supt. Adams: During the 
summer all of our buildings were put into 
the b-st of repair, several of the buildings 
being calcimin.d inside, some painted, and 
Others receiving various needed improve- 
ments, including the flushing system of 
closets in three of our buildings, so that to- 
day I know of no repairs needed on any one 
ofour twelve buildings. We have organized 
67 schools, outside of the high school, with 
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an attendance of 2,346, maxing an average 
of 35 pupils per teacher; thus it would be 
seen that none of our schools are crowded, 
and we should exp:ct good results from 
every school. We began the high school 
with an enrollment of 214. This is a little 
larger than at any time during the history 
of the high school. At the end of last ses- 
sion our supervisor of music, Miss Harriet 
Shelley, resigned, and in her stead Miss 
Lynette Field was elected to the position as 
supervisor of music and drawing. Drawing 
had never been installed in our schools 
under a supervisor, and we now hope to 
secure some results in that direction, a sub- 
ject that we feel will be both interesting and 
beneficial in cultivating the many-sided na- 
tures of our pupils. 

MEADVILLE -Supt. Smith: Our school 
term will begin Monday, September 5th. 
During the summer a number of improve- 
ments were made in and about the school 
buildings. The walls of some of the rooms 
and halls were cleaned and painted, and 
several rooms were reseated with new single 
desks. ¢w cement walks were laid about 
some of the school grounds. The course of 
study and the ru'es and regulitions were 
revised and printed, and will go into effect 
with the opening of the schools. 

WILLIAMSPORT - Supt. Lose: The Teach- 
ers’ Annual Institute of Williamsport was 
held in the high school buildiug from Mon- 
day, August 29th, to Friday, S: ptember 2d. 
The following instructors were employed 
for the we-k: Dr. Frank M. McMurry, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University; 
Dr. Charles A. McMurry, Northern Illinois 
State Normal School, D«Kalb, Illinois; and 
Miss Ada Van Stone Hirris, Supervisor of 
Primary Schools, Rochester, N. Y. There 
were two sessions each day, the forenoon 
session beginning at 9:00 and afternoon at 
1:45. There were three talks each 50 min- 
utes in length during the forenoon session, 
and two each 40 minutes in length in the 
afternoon. At 3:15 the teachers met in 
round table conferences lasting one hour. 
There were three of these conferences, one 
of primary teachers conducted by Miss Har- 
ris, one of intermediate teachers by Dr. 
Charles A. McMurry, and grammar and 
high school teachers by Dr. Frank M. Me- 
Murry. Among questions discussed during 
the week were, The Importance of Interest 
as an Incentive, Thoroughness in Teaching, 
Thinking by Points, Some Difficulties in 
Arithmetic and Composition and the Reme- 
dies, Type Lessons in Geography, Manual 
Training, American History Stories tor 4th, 
5th and 6th Grades, Literature and Reading 
in Intermediate and Grammar Grades, and 
Literature and Rvading, Language, and 
Geography in Primary Grades. An ex- 
hibit of the school work of pupils was used 
to illustrate some of the instruction, while 
other instruction was rendered more forci- 
ble, as well as more pa. by the actual 
teaching of classes of children. 





OUR FAMILIAR 

STEPHEN COLLINS FosTER was not a very method- 
ical student, but he had the rare faculty of reaching 
far ahead and grasping much with little effort. He 
had the benefit of good school training, and loved to 
ramble in the woods, over the hills and by the rivers 
of his home near Pittsburg in Western Pennsylvania. 
When a boy he showed unusual gifts in comedy, though 
a youth of modest and retiring disposition. Any mu- 
sical instrument that attracted him he soon learned to 
play; and the piano he played remarkably well. As 
he grew older, he studied with enthusiam the works 
of the masters in music, especially Beethoven, Mozart 





SCHOOL SONGS. 


and Weber. They were his delight. The simple 
melodies that he wrote were not flashes from an un- 
cultured brain, but the result of thorough and laborious 
analysis of harmonies, and when he gave them to the 
world he knew they would strike favorably the ear of 
the most critical as well as the unlearned in music, 
Some of his best songs are plantation melodies, but 
his poetic fancy ran rather to songs of sentiment. His 
last plantation song, written in 1860, was “Old Black 
Joe.” Itis known all over the English-speaking world. 
A half-dozen of his best songs are given in “Flag of the 
Free, No. 1,’’ four more of them in the present number, 
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CONTENTS OF McCASKEY’S FAVORITE SONGS AND HYMNS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, 


Four Hundred and Fifty in 400 Royal Octavo Pages, Alphabetically Arranged, 

SPRING SONG--—A Soldier in the Village Street-—A Song for the Oak—A Song for Our Banner—Abide with Me—Adeste 
Fideles—After—A Greenness Light and ‘Tender—Ah! For Wings to Soar—Ah! I Have Sighed to Rest Me—Ah! ’Tis a 
Dream—A Hundred Years to Come—A Life on the Ocean Wave—Alice, Where Art Thou ?—All Among the Barley—AH 
Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name—All’s Well—All Together—All is Still—Alleluia! Alleluia!—Alpine Horn—America— 
Amid the Greenwood — Andreas Hofer—Angelic Songs are Swelling—Angry Words—Annie Laurie—Anvil Chorus—Ark 

of Freedom—Art Thou Weary ?—As a Little Child—As the Wind Blows—Ask Me Not Why—At Dawn Aurora Gaily Breaks—Auld 
Lang Syne—Aunt Jemima’s Plaster—Autumn Leaves—Away, Away—Ave Sanctissima—A wake, My Soul—Away with Melancholy 
—Baby Bye, Here’s a Fly—Baby is a Sailor Boy—Baby’s Night—Baloo, Baloo, My Wee, Wee Thing—Battle Hymn of Republic— 
Beautiful Bells—Beautiful Day—Beautiful Faces—Beautiful Spring ‘Time—Believe Me if All hose Endearing Young Charms— 
Ben Bolt—Be Thou, U God, Exalted High—Beulah Land- Birdie Sweet—Bird’s Nest—Birds Are in the Woodland—Birds Sleep- 
ing Gently—Bloom On, My Roses—Blossom ‘Time—Blue Alsatian Mountains—Blushing Maple Tree—Boatman’s Return—Boat 
$ong—Bonnie Banks of Loch Lomond—Bonnie Charlie—Bonnie Doon—Brave Old Oak—Bridal Chorus, from ‘ Lohengrin’’— 
Bride Bells—Brightly—Bright, Rosy Morning—Buttercup ‘l'est—Buy My Strawberries—By Killarney’s Lakes and Fells—Call 
oe A one Was the Night—Carol, Brothers, Carol—Castles in Spain—Chapel—Chatterbox—Cheer, Boys, Cheer—Cheerily the 

ugle Sounds—Chide Mildly the Erring—Child, is Life Bright Alone—Child of Earth with Golden Hair—Child of the Regiment— 
Children’s Songs—Chime Again, Beautiful Bells—Christ is Born in Bethlehem—Christ is Born of Maideu Fair—Chrisimas as it 
Comes—Christmas Carol—Christmas Hymn - Christmas is Coming—Christmas is Here—Christmasse of Olde—Christmas Song 
(Adam)—Uhristmas Time is Come Again —Christ was Born on Christmas Day—Church Militant —Columbia, God Preserve Thee 
Free—Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean—Come, All Ye Faithful—Come, Boys, and Sound Your A—Come, Cheerful Companions— 
Come,Come Quickly Away—Come, Let Us _ in Merry Chorus—Come, Let Us Learn to Sing—Come, My Gallant Soldier 
Come, Oh, Come With Me—Come Out, ’tis Now September—Come, Swell the Strain, the Proud Refrain—Come to the Old Oak 
Tree—Come to the Sparkling Fountain—Come, Thou Almighty King—Come Where Flowers are Flinging—Come with the Gipsy 
Bride—Come, Ye Disconsolate—Corn Song—Coronation—Cousin Jedediah—Cradle Hymn—Cradle Song of Soldier’s Wife—Cra- 
dle Song of Virgin —Dawn of Day—Dearest Native Land - Dearest Spot—Dear Father, Drink No More—Deck the Hall with 
Boughs of Holly—Deserted by the Waning Moon—Ding, Dong, I Love the Song—Dip,*Boys, Dip the Oar—Distant Drum — 
Down in a Coal Mine— Down the Stream So Cheerily—-Do They Think of Me at Home?—Dream Faces—Drift, My Bark—Ehren 
on the Rhine—Elements of Music, One Hundred Points—-Emanuel —Ere the Twilight Bat was Flitting—Evening Hymn (Hemans) 
ae Hymn ( Mendelssohn)—Ever of Thee—Ever to the Right—Eve’s Lamentation—Fade, Fade, Each Earthly Joy—Fad- 
ing, Stilt Fading—Fair Luna—Fauthfut Little Bird—Far Away—Far Out on Desolate Billow—Farewell is a Lonely Sound—Fare- 
well to the Woods—Farmer—Father Joe—Fisherman’s Chorus—Flag of Our Union Forever—Flag of the Free—Flee asa Bird— 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton—Flowrets Blooming—Flowers for the Brave—Flow, Rio Verde—Follow Me, Ful! of Glee—Forever and 
Forever—Fourth of July Hymn—Fox and Goose—Freedom’s Flag—Gentle Annie —German Lullaby—Give Me Jesus—Gloria 
Patri—Glory and Love to the Men of Old—God Bless Our Native Land—God Rest You, Chrysten Gentilmen—God Shall Charge 
His Angel Legions —Golden Rule—Golden Slumbers Kiss Your Eyes—Golden Stars for Me are Shining - Good-Bye—Good Cheer 
—Good Night —Good Night (Round );—Good Night, Ladies—Good Three Bells—Go to Sleep, Lena Darling—Greenwood Tree 
Guadeamus Igitur—Guide Me, Great Jehovah—Hail and Farewell—Hail Columbia —Hail Columbia, New—Hail to the Bright- 
ness —Hail, Thou Most Sacred One—Hallelujah Chorus—Happy and Light—Happy Are We To-Night—Hard Times, Come 
Again No More—Hark]1 I Hear an Angel Sing—Hark ! the Herald Angels Sing—Hark! the Vesper Hymn is Stealing—Harp 
that Once through Tara’s Halls—Heart Bowed Down—Hearts and Homes—Heaven is My Home—-Heavens Are ‘Telling ( Bee- 
thoven\—Heavily Wears the Day—Heirs of Unending Life—Herdsman’s Mountain Home— Here Under the Leafy Greenwood 
Tree—He’s the Lily of the Valley—Ho, Ho, Vacation Days are Here —-Holy, Holy, Holy - Holy Night ( Heilige Nacht)—Home 
Again—Home, Can I Forget Thee? --Home of the Soul—Home’s Not Merely Four Square Walls - Home, Sweet Home—How 
Gentle God’s Commands—Humpty Dumpty—I Have Heard the Mavis Singing—I] Have Roamed Over Mountain—1 Know 
a Bank—I Love the Merry Sunshine —I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord—! Sat Beneath the Maples Old 1 Want Forty Dozen of Fine 
Waxen Dolls—If Ever I See, on Bush or Tree—Image of the Rose—I’m a Forester Free —I’m a Shepherd of the Valley - I'm Glad 
lam a Farmer—In Excelsis Gloria ( We/sh;—In Flakes of a Feathery White—In Heavenly Love Abiding—In Merry Chorus—In 
Shadowland —-In the Starlight—In the Wild Chamois Track—Ingleside - Innisfail—Integer Vite—Into the Woods My Master 
Went—It is Better to Laugh than Be Sighing—I’ve Been Roaming—Ivy Green—l Will Sing You a Song of that Beautiful 
Land—I Would That My Love ( Mendelssohn)—Jamie’s on the Stormy Sea— Jem, the Carter Lad - Jerusalem the Golden wc 
salem, My Happy Home—Jesus is Mine—Jesus Lives - Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee—Jeannette and Jeannot—Johnny 
Schmoker—Jolly Old St. Nicholas —Joy, Joy, Freedom To-day—Joy to the World —Jvanita—Kathleen— Kathleen Mavourneen— 
Killarney—Kind Words Can Never Die— nding of the Pilgrims—Last Rose of Summer—Laughing Glee—Lead, Kindly Light— 
Leaves Around Me Falling—Let Erin Remember the Days of Oid—Let the Palms Wave—Life Let Us Cherish—-Lightly Row— 
Listen to the Mocking Bird—Little Bird—Little Boy Blue—Little Cherry Blossom —Little Girl, Don’t You Cry --Loch Lomond— 
Longing for Spring—Long, Long Ago—Long, Weary Day—Lord Dismiss Us - Lord’s Prayer—Look Not Upon the Wine— 
Love and Mirth— ving Voices—Lovely May—Love’s Golden Dream—Love Thy Mother, Little Une—Mahogany Tree—Maidé 
of the Mill—Make the Best of It—Make Your Mark—Mandolin Song—Many Thousand Gone— Marching Song — Marseilles Hymn— 
Mary of Argyle—Maxwelton’s Braes are Bonnie—Massa’s in the Cold Ground—May (Queen : 7ennyson —-Mellow Horn—Melo- 
dies of Many Lands—Merrily Every Bosom Boundeth—Mermaid’s Evening Song—Methought the Stars Were Blinking Bright— 
Midshipmite—Miller of the Dee—Miller’s Daughter—Mill May—Mili Wheel—Minstrel Boy—Monarch of the Woods—Moon ig 
Beaming o’er the Lake—Morning’s Ruddy Beam—Mountain Bugie—Mountain Maid’s Invitation—Mower’s Song—Musical Al- 
phabet—Musical Scale—Music on the Waves—Must I Leave Thee, Paradise—Must I Then, (Muss I Denn)—My Bonnie is Over 
the Ocean—My Country, "Tis of Thee—My Normandy—My Old Kentucky Home— My Own Native Land—National Hymn—Near- 
er My God to Thee—Never Alone—Never Say Fail—New Hail Columbia—Ninety and Nine -Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve 
Seen—None Can Tell—Noontide Ray—Not in Halls of Regal Splendor—Now All the Bells—Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep—Now 
Thank We All Our God—Nursery Songs—Nymphs of Air and Sea—O Corne, Come Away—O Could Our Thoughts—O Fair Dove, 
O Fond Dove—O I’m a Happy Creature—O That I Never More Might See—O Thou Joyful Day—O What Can You ‘l'ell—Oft 
in Danger, Oft in Woe—Oft in the Stilly Night—Oh, Boys, Carry Me ’Long--Oh, For a Thousand ‘Tongues—Oh, Gladly Now 
We Hail Thee—Oh, How Cold the Winter Weather -Oh, Mary, Call the Cattle Home—Oh, My Bravest and Best h, the 
Sports of Childhood—Oh, Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast—Oh, What is the Matter with Robin ?—Old Cottage Clock--Old Dog 
Tray—Old Easy Chair by the Fire—Oid Familiar Place—Old Folks at Home—Old Gaelic Lullaby—Old Hundred —Old Kentucky 
Home Old Oaken Bucket—Old Santa Claus—On Yonder Rock Reclining—On the Mountain Steep and Hoary—Our Coun- 
try’s Fiag—Our Father in Heaven—Our Flag O’er Us Waving—Our Songs of Joy and Gladness—Out ina Beautiful Field—Out 
of the Window—Over the Dark Blue Sea—Over There—Over the Stars there is Rest—Over the Summer Sea—Palms—Peace on 
Earth - Playtime Songs—Pleasure Climbs to Every Mountain—Poor Tho’ ae Cot May Be—Praise God from Whom Ail Bless- 
ings Flow—Praise to God—Prayer from Freischutz—Pretty Pear Tree—Pull Away, Brave Boys—Rain Upon the Roof—Raise 
Your Hands--Rise, Crowned with Light (Russian Hymn)—Robinson Crusoe—Rosy Crown—Row, Row, Cheerily Row—Sands 
0’ Des--Saw Ve Never in the Twilight—Scenes That Are Brightest—Scout—Scotch Cradle Song—Sea Gulls—Search Thro’ the 
Wide World—See At Your Feet—See the Proud Banner of Liberty--See the Sun’s First Gleam—See Yon Chapel on the Hill~ 
Shall We Meet Beyond the River—She Wore a Wreath of Roses—Shells of OQcean—Should Auld Acquaintance—Shout the Glad 
Tidings—Silent Night—Silently Falling Snow—Silver Chimes—Sing Glad Songs for Him—Sing, Smile, Slumber—Slave Hymns— 
Slumber, Dearest—Slumber Song--Snow Bird—Softly Now the Light of Day--Soft Music is Stealing—Soft O’er the Fountain— 
Soldiers’ Chorus (“ Faust ’’)—Soldier’s Farewell—Somewhere—Song of Night—Sound Our Voices Long and Sweet—Sound Your 
A-Sparkling and Bright—Speed Away--Speak Gently—Spider and the Fly—Spring, Gentle Spring—Spring Song—Spring Time 
Once Again—Star Spangled Tessee—Heens Trembling O’er Us—Steal Away—Stranger Star—Strike the Cymbal—Summer Days 
are Coming--Sweet and Low—Sweeter than the Breath of Morning—Swing, Cradle, Swing--Swinging ’Neath the Old Apple Tree— 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot—Tara’s Harp—Tea in the Arbor—Tell Me, Beautiful Maiden--The World is Full of Beauty—Then 
You’ll Remember Me—There is a Happy Land—There is Beauty in the Forest—There’s a Wedding in Orchard—Thine Eyes so 
Blue and Dreaming - Thou ’rt Like Unto a Flower—Thoughts of Wonder—Three Children Sliding - Three Fishers—Three Kings 
of Orient—Time of the Singing of Birds—Touch Not the Cup—Touch Us Gently, Time —Trees and the Master—Twickenham 
Ferry—T wilight is Falling - Twinkle Brightly, Stars of Night—Under the Shade of the Trees—Upon the Height—Verdant Grove, 
Farewell to Thee—Vesner Hymn— Waking or Sleeping—Watch on the Rhine—’Way Down Upon the Swanee River—Wear a 
Bright Smile—We are Happy“and Free—We'd Better Bide a Wee—Welcome, Pretty Primrose—Welcome to Morning—What is 


Home?—What Fairy Like Music—What Will You Do, Love?—What Song Does the Cricket Sing?—When All the World is 
Young—When I Come—When I was a 1.ad—When Shall We Meet Again?—When the Green Leaves —When the Swallows Home- 
ward Fly—While the Morning Bells—Who is Sylvia?—Why Do Summer Roses Fade?—Wiilie, We Have Missed You—Winkum, 
Winkum—Woodman, Spare That Tree—Yankee Doodle—Ye Banks and Braes—Yeoman’s Wedding Song, Etc. Price, 80 Cents. 
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